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The following letter from Mr. Redpath must suffice as a Preface : 


S95 Lexington Avenue , New- Pork, May if, 1881. 

Dear Sir : I send herewith , carefully corrected , my lecture , delivered last 
winter , on “ Famine and the Landlords and such other of my public utterances , 
in Ireland and the United States, on Irish topics, as I have had the leisure to revise . 
My brother, Mr. John V. Redpath, will supply such explanatory notes as may be 
needed. 

As I shall leave for Ireland in a few days, I can make no further contributions 
to the literature of the Land War until I come back to America. 

I went to Ireland in February, 1880, as special correspondent of the New- York 
Tribune, to depict the Famine that then brooded over the western counties of that 
cruelly oppressed Island. On my return to this city , I was asked to deliver a lecture 
for the benefit of the Land League by Mr. John Devoy (ex-convict), Mr. John 
Dillon (son of a refugee of 1848, and now himself in Jail), Mr. John Boyle 
D Reilly (ex-convict), and lion. Patrick A. Collins (now President of the Irish 
National Land League of America), and by other Irish- Americans, most of whom 
had been convicted in Ireland of the fact of loving liberty and therefore hating 
the House of Brunswick, or whose fathers had suffered for these virtues during 
the last thirty years. 

I delivered this Lecture for the Land Leagues of New- York, Boston, and 
Rochester a year ago, and then returned to Ireland. I publish it now to show the 
true character of the Irish landlords , of whom Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, and 
Secretary Forster are the hireling lackeys . It is the only general account of the 
Famine of 1880 thus far published on either side of the Atlantic. 

The other Talks were made at different times and places. They abound in facts 
that are disgraceful to the English character as well as to the English Govern- 
ment j and I trust they will serve again , thus gathered together, as they have 
served when published separately, to vindicate the Irish people and their leaders, and 
to arouse American sympathies for that wronged but unconquerable race. 

It is probable that you may find repetitions of facts in some of these different 
Talks s but that is a defect, if it shall be discovered, that I cannot now remedy. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES REDPATH. 

To Mr. P. J. Kenedy, New- York. 
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TALKS ABOUT IRELAND. 


i. 

FAMINE AND THE LANDLORDS. 


Mr. Chairman , Ladies , and Gentlemen : 

O NE day, about three months ago, 
I was riding in an Irish jaunting- 
car in the parish of Islaneady, in the 
County Mayo. My companion was the 
Rev. Thomas O’Malley. He had been 
the parish priest of Islaneady for more 
than twenty years. It was one of my 
first rides in the country and everything 
was new to me. As we drove out, we 
met large numbers of the country 
women— comely maidens, sturdy ma- 
trons, wrinkled grandmothers — trudging 
along with bare feet in the cold mud 
on their way to the market, at West- 
port. Nine women out of every ten go 
barefooted in the rural districts of the 
West of Ireland. Here and there, on 
both sides of the road, I saw, as you 
see everywhere in the County Mayo, 
the ruins of little cabins that had once 
been the homes of $ hardy and hard- 
working and hospitable peasantry. 

I turned to Father O’Malley and 
asked him : 

“ Have there been many evictions in 
your parish ? ” 

“Yes 1 ” said the old man ; “ when I 
was a young priest, there were 1,800 

families in this parish, but ” hit 

face grew sad and his voice quivered 
with emotion as he added, “ there are 
only six hundred families now.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ what has become 
pf the mining twelve hundred fami- 
lies?’? 


“They were driven out,” he answered, 
“ by famine and the landlords.” 

“ Famine and the landlords !” 

Now, if this answer had been made 
by one of the Irish Land Reformers — 
by Mr. Parnell [applause] for example, 
or Michael Davitt [renewed applause], 
I should have regarded the phrase as 
an excellent “ bit ” of rhetorical art — 
as a skillful coupling of two evils not 
necessarily mates — and I should have 
smiled at the forced marriage, and then 
thought no more about it 
But the words impressed me pro- 
foundly when they came from the lips 
of an old priest, a cadet of an ancient 
Irish family, a man of the most con- 
servative temperament, whose training 
and whose office might have been ex- 
pected to intensify his natural bias in 
favor of existing institutions and estab- 
lished authority. For the Catholic 
Church, as you know, is the most po- 
tent conservative force in our modem 
society. It teaches its adherents to 
render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and it rarely arrays itself 
against the civil authority. 

Yet I found that in Ireland wherever 
there was famine, there the Catholic 
priests did not hesitate to declare, both 
in private and in print, that the pri- 
mary causes of Irish destitution were 
the exactions of the landlords. 

So I shall take for the text of my 
talk to you to-night the words of the 
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old priest — “ Famine and the Land- 
lords ” — the twin curses of Ireland. 

Everybody knows that there is a 
famine jn Ireland. But the extent of 
it, and its severity, have been so per- 
sistendy understated, and the statistics 
that I shall give you so gready exceed 
the estimates that have been published, 
that before I begin to tell you what I 
know about the famine — and espe- 
cially what I know about it not from 
personal observation but from evi- 
dence — I feel that I owe it as a duty 
to the sufferers from the famine, for 
whom I shall plead to-night, to present 
the credentials, so to speak, that entitle 
me to represent the distressful districts 
of Ireland. 

During my recent visit to Ireland I 
gave both my days and nights to the 
study of the famine. I interviewed the 
representative managers of the Duchess 
of Marlboro’s fund, the Mansion House 
fund, the Philadelphia fund, the Herald 
fund, and the National Irish Land 
League fund. I interviewed Catholic 
priests and Protestant clergymen, Brit- 
ish officials and American Consuls, Irish 
journalists and Irish drummers, Irish 
lords and Irish peasants— everybody I 
met, everywhere, who knew anything 
about the famine from personal obser- 
vation. I never had to tell where I came 
from, because I asked so many ques- 
tions that nobody ever doubted for a 
single moment that I was what Father 
O’Farrell called me the other day — “ A 
pure, unadulterated Yankee.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I read all the published reports and 
records and correspondence of the three 
great relief committees of Dublin. I 
read every letter that appeared in the 
leading Irish and London journals 
about the famine for more than six 
weeks. I read every letter that the 
Land League received for a week — 
more than five hundred letters from 
more than five hundred different dis- 
tricts of Ireland. I received over 
eighty long letters from prominent 
Catholic priests, each one of them 
describing the present condition of his 


own parish. I received also, from nine 
of the Catholic bishops in the distressed 
districts, letters in which their lordships 
described more briefly than their priests, 
but more comprehensively, the existing 
destitution in their dioceses. 

I succeeded in obtaining abstracts 
from the latest reports of the local 
committees of the Mansion House. 
There are six hundred and ninety local 
committees. Each committee repre- 
sents a different district of destitution. 
Now listen to the composition of these 
local committees. There are on them 
one thousand three hundred and thiity- 
one Catholic curates and priests; five 
hundred and sixty-eight Protestant 
clergymen ; seven hundred and twenty- 
two justices of the peace ; five hundred 
and thirty-one medical officers; eight 
hundred and twenty-four poor-law 
guardians, and more than six thousand 
other lay members; in all, over ten 
thousand of the most respectable per- 
sons, both as to personal character and 
social standing, and all of them living 
in the distressful districts. 

Now, whenever I do not quote from 
the letters of my own correspondents, 
or whenever I do not state the results 
of my own observation, I shall re- 
port the words and statistics of the 
Mansion House committees, because 
every one will see that the controlling 
members of these committees — all of 
their laymen loyal subjects of the 
queen, and friends or lackeys of the 
landlords — have the strongest political 
reasons for underestimating the num- 
bers of persons in distress in their re- 
spective districts, and not a single 
motive, except the motive of humanity, 
for stating the exact number of the suf- 
ferers in their neighborhood. 

In order to impeach or to discredit 
the statistics derived from the reports 
of the Mansion House committees, it 
will be essential, as you see, to show 
first that it is possible, and then that it 
is credible, that more than 10,000 gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, of both creeds and 
of every calling, should have conspired 
to deceive the world about the Irish 
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distress. I shall not call witnesses from 
the committees of the Land League, 
Decause they might be suspected of ex- 
aggerating the distress in order to 
demonstrate the evils of a government 
by landlords. I shall show the imper- 
ative need of the Irish Land League 
by the evidence of its enemies and the 
friends of the landlords. 

From six hundred and ninety districts 
six hundred and ninety reports made 
to the Mansion House demonstrate the 
appalling fact that there are: 

In the Province of Leinster. . . 28,000 
In the Province of Ulster .... 180,000 
In the Province of Munster .. .233,000 
In the Province of Connaught. 42 2, 000 

In all Ireland .863,000 

persons at this very hour whose strong- 
est hope of seeing the next harvest 
moon rise as they stand at their own cab- 
in doors, rests, and almost solely rests, 
on the bounty of the stranger and of the 
exiles of Erin. I have not a shadow of 
a shade of doubt that there are to-day 
in Ireland one million of people hun- 
gry and in rags — and by and by I may 
show you why — but I can point out 
province by province, county by county, 
and parish by parish, where eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three thousand of them 
are praying, and begging, and clamor- 
ing for a chance to live in the land of 
their birth. Eight hundred and sixty- 
three thousand! Do you grasp this 
number? If you w£re to sit twelve 
hours a day to see this gaunt army of 
hunger pass in review before you, in 
single file, and one person was to pass 
every minute, do you know how long it 
would be before you saw the last man 
pass ? Three years and four months ! 
[Sensation.] 

Remember and note well that these 
statistics are not estimates . They are 
the returns , carefully verified, of the 
actual numbers on the relief rolls, or of 
the numbers reported by the local com- 
mittees as in real distress. 

You all know that statements and 


tabulated statistics have little influence 
on public opinion. So, to show to you 
how great the famine is, and to help 
you to gauge it, I shall ask you to go 
with me rapidly from province to prov- 
ince, and from county to county, to 
locate and distribute the destitution. I 
shall not try to entertain you. I should 
despise any audience that expected to 
be entertained in listening to the story 
of a famine. I shall be satisfied if I 
succeed in stimulating you to continue 
to act the part of the Good Samaritan 
to this poor people, that lie wounded 
and bleeding — having fallen among 
thieves; while the part of the priest 
and the Levite in the parable is played 
by the British Government and the 
Irish landlords — from the miserly 
Queen on the throne down to the crafty 
Earl of Dunraven — [hisses] — who not 
only have passed by on the other side, 
but who have justified and eulogized, 
and who uphold the thieves. [Hisses.l 

Mr. Redpath here stepped forward* 
and asked : , . • 

“ Whom are v .,A fZSpti- 

hissing me ?” * 

Voices. — “No!” “No!*' “The 

Queen!” “Not you!” “TheQueen!* 
“ The Queen ! ” 

Mr. Redpath. — Oh I Thank you! 
You do well to hiss her. She deserves 
to be hissed in America. Do you know 
that Queen Victoria even after she 
knew from the Duchess of Marlboro, 
that there was universal and terrible 
distress in the West of Ireland, con- 
tributed only one day’s wages to relieve 
it ? Why, a poor working girl of Bos- 
ton, a seamstress, after she listened to 
my lecture here last Sunday, gave fifty 
dollars for the relief of the distress I had 
so inadequately described. She would 
not tell her name. She said: “God 
knows my name — that’s enough.” That 
fifty dollars represented her savings for 
six months. Yet she gave it freely and 
without hope of the reward even of 
thanks or reputation in this world ! In 
the Roll of the Hereafter, when the list 
of the “Royal Personages” of this 
earth is called, surely the name of 
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that poor seamstress will stand high 
above the name of the queen of Eng- 
land. [Applause.] 

But I ought to say that I was not 
satisfied with the vast volume of docu- 
mentary and vicarious evidence that I 
had accumulated. I personally visited 
several of the districts blighted by the 
famine, and saw with my own eyes 
the destitution of the peasantry, and 
with my own ears heard the sighs of 
their unhappy wives and children. 
They were the saddest days I ever 
passed on earth, for never before had I 
seen human misery so hopeless and 
undeserved and so profound. I went 
to Ireland because a crowd of calami- 
ties had overtaken me that made my 
own life a burden too heavy to be 
borne. But in the ghastly cabins of 
the Irish peasantry, without fuel, 
without blankets, and without food — 
among half-naked and blue-lipped 
children, shivering from cold, and cry- 
ing from hunger — among women who 
were weeping because their little ones 
were starving — among men of a race 
to whom a fight is better than a feast, 
but whose faces now bore the famine's 
fearful stamp of terror — in the West of 
Ireland, I soon forgot every trouble 
of my own life in the dread presence 
of the great tidal wave of sorrow that 
had overwhelmed an unhappy and un- 
fortunate and innocent people. 

I must call witnesses less sensitive 
than I am to Irish sorrow to describe 
it to you — no, not to describe it, but 
to give you a faint and far-away out- 
line of it. Or, rather, I shall call wit- 
nesses who feel, as keenly as I feel, the 
misery they depict, but who write of it, 
as they wept over it, alone and unseen. 

But before I summon them, let us 
make a rapid review of the immediate 
or physical causes of the famine. 

You will see when I come to distrib- 
ute the destitution by counties that 
the further we go west the denser be- 
comes the misery. 

The famine line follows neither the 
division lines of creeds nor the bound- 
ary lines of provinces. It runs from 


north to south — from a little east of 
the city of Cork in the south, to 1 Lon- 
donderry in the north — and it divides 
Ireland into two nearly equal parts. 
The nearer the Western coast the hun- 
grier the people. 

The western half of Ireland — from 
Donegal to Cork — is mountainous and 
beautiful But its climate is inclem- 
ent. It is scourged by the Atlantic 
storms. It is wet in summer and bleak 
in winter. The larger part of the soil 
is either barren and spewy bogs or 
stony and sterile hills. 

The best lands, in nearly every 
county, have been leased to Scotch 
and English graziers. For, after the 
terrible famine of *47, when the Irish 
people staggered and fainted with 
hunger and fever into their graves — by 
tens of thousands, and by hundreds of 
thousands ; when the poor tenants, too 
far gone to have the strength to shout 
for food, faintly whispered for the dear 
Lord's sake for a little bread, — the 
landlords of the West answered these 
piteous moans by sending processes of 
ejectment to turn them out into the 
road-side or the poor-house to die, and 
by hiring crow-bar brigades to pull 
down the roof that still sheltered the 
gasping people. [Hisses.] As fast as 
the homeless peasants died or were 
driven into exile, their little farms were 
rented out to British graziers. [Hisses.] 
The people who could not escape were 
forced to take the wettest bogs and 
driest hill-slopes. These swamps and 
slopes were absolutely worthless. 
They could not raise enough to feed 
a snipe. By the patient toil of the 
people they were redeemed. Sea- 
weed was brought on the backs of the 
farmers for miles to reclaim these 
lands. 

The landlord did not spend, one 
shilling to help the tenant He did 
not bmld the cabin. He did not fence 
the holding. He did not drain the 
bog. In the West of Ireland the land- 
lord does nothing but take rent. I 
beg the landlord’s pardon ; I want to 
be perfectly just. The landlord does 
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two things beside taking the rent. He 
makes the tenant pay the larger part 
of the taxes, and as fast as the farmer 
improves the land the landlord raises 
the rent. And whenever, from any 
cause, the tenant fails to pay the rent, 
the landlord turns him out and con- 
iscates his improvements. [Hisses.] 

The writers who combat commun- 
ism say that communism means taking 
the property of other people without 
paying for it. From this point of view 
Ireland is a shocking example of the 
evils of communism, for the Irish land- 
lords of the West are communists and 
the lineal descendants of a line of 
communists. [Cheers.] 

The landlords charge so high a rent 
for these lands that even in the best of 
seasons the tenants can save nothing. 
To hide their own exactions from the 
execration of the human race, the land- 
lords and their parasites have added 
insult to injury by charging the woes 
of Ireland to the improvidence of the 
people. Stretched on the rack of the 
landlord’s avarice, one bad season 
brings serious distress to the tenant ; a 
second bad season takes away the help- 
ing hand of credit at the merchant’s ; 
and the third bad season beckons fam- 
ine and fever to the cabin door. 

Now the summer of 1879 was the 
third successive bad season. When it 
opened, it found the people deeply in 
debt. Credit was stopped. But for the 
confidence of the shop-keepers in the 
honesty of the peasant, the distress 
would have come a year ago. It was 
stayed by the kind heart of the humble 
merchant Therefore , the landlords 

have charged the distress to the system 
of credit! 

There was a heavy fall of rain all 
last summer. The turf was ruined. 
Two-thirds of the potato crop was lost, 
on an average, of the crop of all 
Ireland; but, in many large districts 
of the West, not a single sound 
potato was dug. One-half of the tur- 
nip crop perished. The cereal crop 
suffered, although not to so great an 
extent. There was a rot in sheep in 


some places, and in other places an 
epidemic among the pigs. The fisher- 
ies failed. The iron mines in the 
South were closed. Everything in 
Ireland seemed to have conspired to 
invite a famine. 

But the British and American farm- 
ers were also the innocent causes of 
intensifying Irish distress. 

In Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and the 
Western Islands, the small holders for 
generations have never been able to 
raise enough from their little farms to 
pay their big rents. They go over 
every spring, by tens of thousands, to 
England and Scotland, and hire out to 
the farmers for wages. They stay there 
till the crops are harvested. But the 
great American competition is lowering 
the prices of farm produce in Great 
Britain and the prices of farm stock ; 
and, therefore, the English and Scotch 
farmers, for two or three years past, 
have not been able to pay the old 
wages to these Irish laborers. Last 
summer, instead of sending back wages 
to pay the rent, hosts of Irish farm- 
hands had to send for money to get 
back again. 

These complex combinations of mis- 
fortune resulted in universal distress. 
Everywhere, in the strictly agricultural 
regions of the West, the farmers, and 
especially the small holders, suffered 
first, and then the distress spread out 
its ghoul-like wings until they over- 
shadowed the shop-keepers, the artisans, 
the fishermen, the miners, and more 
than all, the laborers who had no land 
but who had worked for the more com- 
fortable class of farmers. 

These malignant influences blighted 
every county in the West of Ireland, 
and these mournful facts are true of 
almost every parish in all that region. 

Looking at the physical causes of 
the distress, every honest and intelligent 
spectator will say that they are cowards 
and libelers who assert that the vic- 
tims of die famine are in any way re- 
sponsible for it. [Cheers.] 

Looking at the exactions of the 
landlords, none but a blasphemer will 
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pretend that the distress is an act of 
Providence. [Applause.] 

I shall not attempt to point out the 
locality and density of distress in the 
different districts of the counties of Ire- 
land. I could talk for two hours on 
each province, and never repeat a sin- 
gle figure or fact. I must content 
myself by summoning to my aid the 
stem and passionless eloquence of sta- 
tistics, and, by showing you the num- 
bers of the distressed in each county, 
enable you to judge, each of you for 
yourself, how wide-spread is the misery 
and how deep. 

THE PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 

Let us run rapidly over Ireland. We 
will begin with the least distressful 
province — the beautiful province of 
Leinster. Leinster is the garden of 
Ireland. There is no finer country in 
the temperate zone. There is no 
natural reason why poverty should 
ever throw its blighting shadows 
athwart the green and fertile fields 
of Leinster. 

There are resident landlords in the 
rural districts of Leinster ; and wher- 
ever in Ireland the owners of the soil 
live on their own estates, the peasantry, 
as a rule, are more justly dealt with 
than when they are left to the tiger- 
mercy of the agent of the absentee. 
But it is not the fertile soil only, nor the 
presence of resident proprietors only, 
nor the proximity of markets only — 
nor is it these three causes jointly — 
that account for the absence of such a 
long procession of distress as the other 
provinces present. 

In some of the fairest counties of 
Leinster, eviction has done its perfect 
work. Instead of toiling peasants you 
find fat bullocks; instead of bright- 
eyed girls you find bleating sheep. 
After the famine of 1847, the men 
were turned out and the beasts were 
turned in. The British Government 
cheered this infamy, for Irishmen are 
rebels — sometimes; but heifers are 
loyal — always. There is less distress in 


the rural districts of Leinster because 
there are fewer people there. 

In the 12 counties of Leinster, there 
are 38,000 persons in distress — in Dub- 
lin, 250 ; in Wexford, 870 ; in King's 
County, 1,047 > Meath and in West- 
meath, 1,550 each ; in Kildare, 1,567 ; 
in Kilkenny, 1,979; in Carlow, 2,00b 
in Louth, 3,050 ; in Queen’s County 
4,743; in Wicklow, 5,450; in Long 
ford, 9,557. 

In Carlow, in Westmeath, in Louth, 
and in one district of the Queen's 
County, the distress is expected to in- 
crease. In Kildare and in King’s 
County, it is not expected to increase. 

You see by this list how moderate 
the returns are — how strictly they are 
confined to famine or exceptional dis- 
tress, as distinguished from chronic or 
ordinary poverty; because there are 
thousands of very poor persons in the 
city of Dublin, and yet there are only 
two hundred and fifty reported as in 
distress in the entire county. They 
belong to the iural district of Glen- 
cullen. 

Longford leads the list of distressed 
counties in Leinster. There are no 
resident proprietors in Longford. Up 
to the 1st of- March not one of them 
had given a single shilling for the relief 
of the destitute on their estates. 
[Hisses.] The same report comes from 
Kilkenny. [Hisses.] 

The distress in Leinster is among the 
fishermen and small farmers and labor- 
ers. In Wicklow the fishers are kept 
poor because the Government refuses 
to build harbors for their protection. 
In Westmeath “ the laboring class and 
the small farmers are in great distress." 
That is the report of the local com- 
mittee, and I can confirm it by my 
personal observation. 

The province of Leinster contains 
one-fourth of the population of Ireland, 
but it does not contain more than one- 
thirtieth part of the prevailing distress. 
So I shall take you to one parish only 
— to Strad bally in the Queen's County. 
It is not included in the reports of the 
Mansion House Committee. 
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Dr. John Magee, P. P., of Strad- 
bally, wrote to me quite recently : 

“In this parish, one of the most 
favorably circumstanced in Leinster, 
such has been their misery that for the 
last three months I have been doling 
out charities to one hundred and twenty 
families. Some of them I found in a 
state of utter starvation, — an entire 
day, sometimes, without a morsel of 
food in the cabin. 

“But most miserable of all, and 
what makes the case so affecting, very 
many of our small farmers (whose 
pride would hide their poverty) are 
now reduced to the same plight, — the 
rack-rent (or excessive rent) having 
robbed them of every available sala- 
ble chattel they possessed. 

“ I had missed for some time one of 
our farmers, holding about thirty-five 
acres. On inquiry, I found that he 
was confined to his house for want of 
clothing, and that he had eaten his 
last potatoes and the only fowl left on 
the place. To add to his misery, the 
rack- warner had waited on him the 
day before to come in with his rent. 

“ In the past week, I gave stealthily 
to one of our farmers — holding over 
sixty acres of land, and who used to 
have a stock of eighteen or twenty 
milch-cows — a bag of Indian meal, to 
save his family from starvation. The 
man, with tears in his eyes, told me 
that 4 his children had not eaten a 
morsel for the last twenty-four hours/ 
and I believed him. 

“Of the two hundred and forty 
families in my parish, one-fifth of them 
are in the same miserable condition, — 
without food, without stock, without 
seed for the land, without credit, and 
without any possible hope from the 
justice or the sympathy of the English 
Government.” 

Father Magee is not only a good 
Irish priest but a profound student of 
Irish history. Will you let me read to 
you what he wrote to me about the 
causes of Irish famines ? 

“ If I were asked,” he wrote, 44 why 
is it that Ireland is so poor, with abun- 


dance of foreign grain and food in our 
ports, whence this famine that alarms 
even the stranger, my answer would 
be 

Now listen : 

44 Speak as we may of short and 
scanty harvests, the real cause is land- 
lords* exactions, which drain the land 
of money, and which leave nothing 
to buy com. 

44 Landlord absolutism and unre- 
strained rack-rents have always been, 
and are at present, the bane and the 
curse of Ireland. If the harvest be 
good, landlordism luxuriates and ab- 
stracts all ; if scanty or bad, landlord- 
ism seizes on the rood or cattle for the 
rack-rent.” 

This is the learned priest’s accusation. 
Now let us listen to his speculations: 

44 1 have in my own parish,” he says, 
44 five or six landlords— not the worst 

H pe of their class — two of them of 
romwellian descent, a third an Eliza- 
bethan, all enjoying the confiscated 
estates of the O’Moores, O’Lalors, and 
O’Kellys, whose sons are now the 
miserable tenants of these estates — 
tenants who are paying, or trying to 
pay, forty, eighty, and, m some cases, 
one hundred and twenty per cent, 
over the Government valuation of the 
land. Tenants who are treated as 
slaves and starved as beggars. If 
these tenants dare gainsay the will of 
the lord ” — 

Father Magee doesn’t mean the will 
of Heaven, but the caprice of the land- 
lord. [Laughter.] 

44 If they gainsay the will of the 
landlord, or even complain, they are 
victimized on the spot 

44 This land system pays over, from 
the sweat and toil of our inhabitants, 
ninety million dollars yearly to six or 
seven thousand landlords, who do 
nothing but hunt a fox or hunt the 
tenantry.” [Cries of “Shame!” and 
hisses.] 

These good landlords, you know, 
have a 44 wicked partner”; and I want 
you to hear what Father Magee knows 
about the 44 wicked partner.” 
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“The [British] Government, that 
upholds this cruel system, abstracts 
thirty-five millions more from the land 
in imperial taxation, while there is left 
for the food, clothing, and subsistence 
of five millions of people not more 
than fifty million dollars, or about ten 
dollars per head yearly.” [Sensation.] 

Isn't that 'just damnable ? [Ap- 
plause.] 

“This is the system,” says Father 
Magee, “ that produces our periodical 
famines ; which shames and degrades 
us before Europe; which presents us, 
periodically, before the world as men- 
dicants and beggars before the na- 
tions. * * * And will any one 
blame us, cost what it may, if we are 
resolved to get rid of a system that 
has so long enslaved our people ? ” 

Blame you 1 Blame you 1 Faith, 
no matter what you do to get rid of 
such a system, devil a bit will I blame 
you, Father Magee! [Laughter and 
applause.] 

It was m this province that I gained 
my first personal knowledge of the 
fierce celerity with which the Irish 
landlords, in years of distress, rally to 
the assistance — not of their tenants but 
the famine. I went down from Dub- 
lin to attend an indignation meeting 
over an eviction in the parish of Bally- 
brophy, near Knock aroo, in the Queen's 
County. 

As we drove from the railway station 
I noticed that three men jumped into 
a jaunting-car and followed us. I 
asked my companion if he knew who 
they were ? “ Oh, yes,” he said, “ it is 
a magistrate and two short-hand 
writers paid by the Government; they 
follow us wherever we go to get evi- 
dence of seditious language to try and 
convict us; they have constabulary 
with loaded muskets at all our meet- 
ings j they think they can overawe me 
but they only exasperate me.” It was 
Michael Davitt. [Cheers.] 

Sure enough, when we got to the 
meeting, there was a platoon of armed 
constabulary at it. No one pretended 
that there was any risk of a riot at 


Ballybrophy, for everybody there be- 
longed to the same party. Next week 
a party of Orangemen threatened — in 
advance — to break up a meeting of 
the Land League in a county in Ul- 
ster. Not a constable was sent there, 
and the Orange rioters were allowed 
to disperse the audience and shed the 
blood of peaceful citizens. [Hisses.] 
Why was this meeting called at 
Ballybrophy? Malachi Kelly, a de- 
cent old man, with a wife and five 
children, had been turned out of his 
house into the road by his landlord — a 
person of the name of Erasmus Dick- 
son Barrows. Mr. Kelly had paid his 
rent, without failing once, for thirty 
consecutive years. All his life long he 
had borne the reputation of an honest 
and temperate and industrious man. 

His rent at first was five hundred 
and thirty-five dollars a year. He 
made improvements at his own cost 
The rent was instantly raised to six 
hundred and forty dollars. The land- 
lord solemnly promised not to raise 
the rent again, and to make some im- 
provements that were needed. Rely- 
ing on this pledge, Mr. Kelly spent 
fifteen hundred dollars in erecting per- 
manent buildings in 1873. The land- 
lord instantly raised the rent again 
— this time to seven hundmd and 
seventy-five dollars. In other words 
he fined Mr. Kelly one hundred and 
ten dollars a year for the folly of be- 
lieving a landlord's pledge and for the 
offense of increasing the value of his 
landlord's estate. Last season Mr. 
Kelly's crop was a total failure, and 
the old man could not pay the rent 
for the first time in his life. So he was 
turned out in his old age, homeless and 
penniless; and the buildings that he had 
erected at his own cost became the 
property of his landlord. [“ Shame ! ”] 
Michael Davitt made a speech on 
this eviction, and I did not notice that 
the loaded muskets of the constabulary 
overawed him. [Applause.] All the 
time he was talking I kept wondering 
to myself : How is it that Mr. Davitt 
knows what I wanted to say? He 
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uttered my opinions, fbr he denounced 
the landlord [Applause.] 

THE PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 

English writers and their American 
echoers have so persistently asserted 
that Ulster is always prosperous — and 
they have so unanimously attributed 
this prosperity to the superior fertilizing 
qualities of the Presbyterian faith 
[laughter] — that some of you will be 
surprised, perhaps, when I assert, as 
my belief that there are probably two 
hundred thousand persons in distress 
at the present moment in this u pros- 
perous” province. 

Thrusting aside for a moment the 
Presbyterian political pretenses, it is 
of vital importance, on entering this 
province, to emphasize the fact that 
the system of land-tenure in Ulster, or 
rather in the Protestant counties of 
Ulster, was and still is as different from 
the system of land-tenure in the 
Catholic provinces as the American 
freedom of to-day is different from the 
Southern slavery of the past. I weigh 
my words. And it should be stated, 
with an equal emphasis, that the ten- 
ant-at-will system that blights the 
Catholic counties of Ireland to-day is 
one of the sad legacies of that long 
reign of terror known in Irish history 
as the era of “ Protestant Ascen- 
dency.” 

Ever since the days when the old 
Irish were driven by English conquest 
— to use a famous phrase — into “ Hell 
or Connaught,” the tillers of the soil 
in die Ulster Plantation have been 
protected — by an unwritten law called 
the “ Ulster Custom ” — in the rights 
that they earned by their labor on 
their farms. 

The English and Scotch emigrants 
brpught over with them their English 
and Scotch theories and usages. It 
was not usual for the landlords to give 
formal leases, but the Ulster Custom 
gave the tenant not only a iegal right 
to the value of his improvements, not 
only substantial perpetuity of tenure, 
2 


but also the good-will of his farm — that 
is to say, a prior right to his tenancy 
from which he could not be arbitrarily 
evicted without compensation. This 
tenant-right was justly regarded as a 
valuable property. It was marketable. 
The gooa-will of a farm was often more 
valuable than the tenant’s improve- 
ments on it. 

In the Catholic provinces of Con- 
naught and Munster there was no such 
custom as the Ulster custom. There 
was no such stability of tenure. There 
was no such right to the good-will of 
the farm. There was no such recogni- 
tion of the tenant’s rights of property 
in improvements that had been made 
by his own labor and capital. The 
tenants in the Catholic provinces have 
always been tenants-at-will — and a 
tenant-at-will is merely a serf of the 
soil. But it is not everywhere in 
Ulster that tenants’ rights are re- 
spected. It is only in the strictly 
Protestant parts of Ulster, and even 
there the small farmers are beginning 
to see and to feel that they have no 
adequate protection against the pitiless 
exactions of the landlords as exhibited 
in an excessive increase of rent. 

Pharaoh is hardening his heart up 
in Ulster; and Aaron and Moses — or, 
in modem language, Parnell and Dav- 
itt — will soon “ sound the timbrel o’er 
Egypt’s dark seas.” [Applause.] 

And now allow me to expose the 
hypocritical pretext that it is owing 
to Protestantism that Ulster is pros- 
perous. 

The face of oppression is so hideous 
even to its own eyes that it always 
wears the mask of some power that the 
human race respects. Legree posed 
as Moses. The auction-block of the 
slave-trader was built behind the altar 
of the Christian church. In Ireland 
the pitiless persecutions of the Catho- 
lics have been palliated by the pretext 
that they were needed to maintain 
Protestant ascendency, which was 
identified with Christian civilization. 

With the doctrine of the right of 
private judgment in its mouth, political 
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Protestantism in Ireland has persecuted 
the Catholics for conscience 1 sake for 
nearly three centuries. 

The American Protestant youth are 
taught that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been the only religious 
persecutor in modem times. When I 
was a little boy I was taught that the 
Church of Rome and the Church of 
England were the only religious per- 
secutors — for ray father was a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and he never forgot to 
inculcate the lesson taught by the 
history of the Lowland Covenanters. 
Yankee boys, and Scotch boys, and 
English boys are never told die sad 
and blood-red story of the persecu- 
tions of the Catholics of Ireland. 

The history of the persecutions of 
the Irish Catholics by the Protestant 
political power in Ireland, is one of 
the saddest chapters in the annals 
of modem Europe. It is a history 
of penal laws framed in Hell and exe- 
cuted by fiends in the name of Jesus 
Christ. [Applause.] It swept the 
entire gamut of crime. Its seven 
notes were proscriptions, perjuries, 
confiscations, priest-huntings, hang- 
ings, massacres, and calumnies. 

Landlordism and Protestantism play 
the part in Irish history that the two 
chained giants whom John Bunyan 
called Popery and Paganism play in 
that famous Puritan story — “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” They curse and howl at 
the victims whom they can no longer 
torture. For, when the progress of 
civilization rendered it imperative for 
England to extract the fangs of Prot- 
estant hate in Ireland, it began that 
career of calumniation that has not yet 
closed. 

One reason why the Protestant prov- 
ince of Ulster is more prosperous in 
parts than the Catholic provinces of Ire- 
, land is, because Protestant estates were 
never confiscated there — for Protest- 
ants were the receivers of the stolen 
- estates of Catholics ; because their 
clergymen (unlike the Catholic 
priests) were never hunted and hanged 
or banished ; because it was never a 


capital offense to teach their children 
to read — as it was a death penalty to 
teach the Catholic youth ; because the 
Protestants of the North were pro- 
tected by the English Government, 
while the Catholics of the South were 
persecuted by it. [Applause.] 

It is true that these crimes belong to 
the past, but it is also true that the 
results of these crimes remain. 

It was Macaulay who gave the 
widest circulation to the theory that it 
was Protestantism that had fertilized 
Ulster, and Catholicism that had 
blighted Connaught. Well, although 
“what I know about farming” does 
not exhaust the science of agriculture, 
it does seem to me that one ton of 
guano is better for a crop— especially 
a crop of potatoes in Connaught — 
than all the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, with the five 
points of Calvinism thrown in. — 
[Laughter.l 

And, ladies and gentlemen, one ray 
of common sense by any common man 
is vastly more valuable to the intellect 
than the most dazzling calcium-light 
brilliancy even of a Macaulay. 

If it was the Catholic religion that 
blighted the Catholic provinces of 
Ireland, why was it that the French 
Catholic peasants were as wretched 
before they owned their lands as the 
Irish Catholic peasants are to-day ? 

It is not a question of spiritual 
theses, but of temporal leases; it is 
not what faith we hold about our home 
in the next world, but what hold we 
have on our home in this world. 
[Applause.] 

Macaulay knew these facts. Ma- 
caulay professed to believe in the 
mysteries of the Christian religion. 
Macaulay was familiar with the history 
of Protestant rule in Ireland. Do you 
know that I have sometimes wondered, 
when Macaulay sat down to write this 
indictment of Irish Catholicism, that a 
terrible vision of the Day of Judgment, 
on a background of hell-flames, did not 
rise up before him and paralyze his 
hand ? [Loud and prolonged applause.] 
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I am Dot a Catholic, and I do not 
recall these crimes to condemn Protest- 
antism, nor to seek Catholic applause. 
I am a Protestant of Protestantism. I 
conciliate nobody, and I ask favors of 
no man; but I nate with a hatred in- 
extinguishable every form of oppres- 
sion, and I shall strike at it in the future 
as I have done in the past, without 
waiting to inquire its name, or to look 
£t its flag. Protestantism in Irish 
history has only been another name for 
the spirit of caste. [Applause.] 

In the province of Ulster, on the 
first day of March last, the local com- 
mittees of the Mansion House, 131 in 
number, reported that there were in 
distress, in eight counties, 160,880 
persons — in Antrim, 220; in Down, 
800; in Armagh, 10,455; * n Mon- 
aghan, 7,447; m Cavan, 34,7°9; ™ 
Fermanagh, 12,768; in Tyrone, 7,447; 
in Donegal, 87,034. Fourteen of the 
Ulster committees report that the dis- 
tress is likely or certain to increase. 
The most moderate estimate, therefore, 
of the army of hunger in the province of 
Ulster — including the county of Lon- 
donderry — would put the figures at 
180,000. It is more probably 200,000. 

Yet this vast aggregation of human 
misery exists in a province in which 
the Belfast manufactories employ large 
numbers of boys and girls, and so to a 
considerable extent relieve the agri- 
cultural classes, both by sending back 
wages to the cabins in the country, 
and by affording a home market for 
their produce. And, in justice to the 
Catholic provinces, let it be remem- 
bered that the reason why there are no 
manufactories in Connaught and Mun- 
ster, is because the English Parliament 
for several generations, by positive 
legislation, prevented their establish- 
ment, and because, since these infa- 
mous laws were repealed, their disas- 
trous results have been conserved by 
combinations among the English man- 
ufacturers. 

In Antrim, in Down, in Armagh, 
in Monaghan, in Cavan, in Tyrone, 
and in Donegal, the committees report 


that the distress is increasing, or certain 
to increase. 

The Catholic Bishop of Clogher 
wrote to me about the distress in his 
great diocese. Nearly all of his dio- 
cese is in Ulster. It comprises the 
County of Monaghan, most of the 
County Fermanagh, a large tract of 
Tyrone, with portions of Donegal and 
Louth. It has a population of 235,- 
000 souls. The diocese is divided 
into forty parishes. He writes that in 
ten of these parishes there is consider- 
able distress, going much beyond the 
state of things in ordinary years, but 
nothing to excite grave alarm. But 
in the remaining thirty parishes there 
exists grievous distress , varying in 
amount and extending over 100 to 
200 families in some parishes, 300 to 
500 in others. Ten per cent, of these 
families have no food at all — not a 
mouthful — except what they receive 
from charity, and all the rest are suffer- 
ing more or less severely from want of 
food and clothing and seeds. The 
laborers everywhere, who have no 
farms, were suffering more than in 
ordinary times, because the farmers 
can no longer afford to pay them. His 
Lordship added that it is hard to see 
why our destitution in food and cloth- 
ing must not continue, and even go on 
increasing, until the arrival of the next 
harvest 

Now, let us rapidly glance at the 
different counties of Ulster as they are 
described by the local committees of 
th6 Mansion House : 

In the County Antrim, the Mansion 
House committees report that “the 
people are impoverished to an extent 
unknown since '47, and the clergy and 
gentry are besieged by the people for 
aid.” 

There is only one report from the 
County Down — from Kilcoo, where 
there are eight hundred persons in 
distress, whose numbers it is stated, 
“ must increase,” and where “ the dis- 
tress is decidedly grave.” 

In the County Armagh, in five dis- 
tricts, the first local -estimate of the 
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number of persons in distress was ten 
thousand. Later reports show that 
the numbers are increasing. At Creg- 
gan, in this county, the poverty is so 
general that the county court judges 
expressed their astonishment at the 
vast number of civil decrees, and in 
many cases stayed execution. 

In these three counties there are two 
Catholic dioceses, and I received let- 
ters from the bishops of both of 
them. 

Bishop Dorrian, of Down and Con- 
nor, wrote that in his diocese : 

“ We have much distress in many 
parts, but hunger and want in some 
three or four parishes, in the mountain- 
ous and glen districts. ... I fear 
many small holders cannot labor or 
seed their lands but shall have to give 
up their farms and become homeless.” 
The Bishop adds : 

“If remunerative employment had 
been started at first, all might have 
gone on well; for the wages of one 
would have, in a sense, supported the 
entire family, and upheld self-respect 
without idleness and degradation 
supervening. It is now too late, I fear. 
It is a dark page on which we read of 
distress, ana yet nothing but the de- 
grading sympathy of process-servers, or 
sending round the hat for alms, as if 
we were unwilling or unable to earn 
our bread — resources of industrious 
work by land and sea on every side 
around us.” 

The diocese of Dromore includes 
part of the County Down, the County 
Armagh, and a small portion of 
Antrim. 

Bishop Leahy wrote to me : 

“In four or five parishes of this 
diocese there prevails a fearful amount 
of distress, and unless relieved it will 
probably become more terrible before 
the ripening of the potatoes. . . . The 
poor who hitherto were able, though 
with difficulty, to support their families 
from the produce of their scanty hold- 
ings, aie ashamed to solicit alms and 
go, under cover of night, to the parish 
priest to make known their wants.” 


From the County Monaghan there 
are reports from twelve districts, in 
which there are seven thousand four 
hundred and forty-seven persons in 
distress. Four districts report that the 
distress will increase. At Emyvale the 
people are “ without food and fuel ” — 
one thousand of them. At Killeevin, 
there is “no com, no seed potatoes, 
no credit ; they are living on half the 
necessary amount of food.” From 
Trydavnet they write : “ Every shil 
ling from every source exhausted; 
thirty families to-day, with not even 
meal to help them.” At Castleblay- 
ney the people are “ in dire distress ; 
suffering every hardship that poverty 
and destitution can inflict” At 
Drum, “fever of a violent type has 
broken out from sheer want.” 

In County Cavan there are reports 
from thirty-six districts. The first 
local estimates reported over twenty- 
six thousand (26,185), the latest re- 
turns thirty-five thousand, with six 
predictions of the probability or cer- 
tainty of an increase. I have not the 
time to quote even a single sentence 
from each of these thirty-six reports. 
I can only select a sentence or two 
from half a dozen of them. In Arva 
“very many have not wherewith to 
purchase a day’s provisions. They 
are so deeply sunk in debt, their credit 
gone, they are now reluctantly obliged 
to seek the bread of charity. Farmers 
who were accustomed to employing 
laborers are now themselves pressing 
for relief.” In Ballinagh there are 
over one thousand four hundred 
persons in distress, the “distress in 
many cases amounting to absolute 
destitution.” In Bally machugh and 
Drumlummon eight hundred and 
eleven persons are “ in need of the 
first necessaries of life.” From Bailie- 
borough (where there are eight hundred 
and fifty destitute persons) comes the 
sad report : “ Last week a man who 
held six acres died of want; if no 
relief, many struggling farmers will be 
driven to the work-house.” From 
Glengevlin comes the cry : “ Very 
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many are actually starving ; others on 
the brink of starvation. For God’s 
sake, send something at once.” In 
Killeshandra the “ poor farmers are 
now eating their seed potatoes and 
last store of meal; will have nothing 
to maintain themselves till next crop.” 
From Templeport comes the report: 
“ Distress has been borne in silence till 
they reached the very point of starva- 
tion.” 

These are not isolated instances ; it 
is everywhere the same sad story of 
want heroically borne by a peasantry 
who would never beg if they could get 
work to do. 

From the County Fermanagh, I 
have reports from eighteen districts. 
The reports show that there were 
nearly thirteen thousand in Ennis- 
killen. The distress is characterized as 
“deep” and “universal”; in Ballag- 
hameehan, as “deepest”; inTallaghy, 
as “great”; in Blackbog, as “ex- 
treme”; in Clenish, as “ terrible.” In 
Derrygonnelly, the people are “in 
great want; no food; no fuel; starva- 
tion facing them.” At Maguires- 
bridge, nearly four hundred are in a 
starving condition. From Tempo, the 
report is one six words long: “No 
food, no fuel, no work.” At Mulleek, 
six hundred and thirty-four persons are 
in distress — mostly small farmers, who 
get a meager living by turf-making. 
The committee write from Mulleek: 

“ It is sad to see hundreds crowded 
at the committee-door, waiting from 
twelve o’clock, noon, till eight at 
night, under a drenching rain. Sev- 
eral poor men and women came to the 
priest’s house and fainted with hunger 
and exhaustion. The appearance of 
the poor is appalling.” 

From the County Tyrone there are 
returns from eleven districts. They 
report eleven thousand four hundred 
and ninety persons in distress, and 
that the distress is increasing in three 
districts. In Dromore, “ The distress 
is very general : no potatoes, no seed, 
or such as, if planted, will produce 
famine next year.” In Fintona, “ Un- 


less prompt and generous assistance 
arrives, numbers will die of hunger.” 
In Egorten, “ Great distress : no fuel, 
no potatoes.” In Kildren, “ Many 
small farmers in sore distress, without 
even the necessaries of life.” In Pom- 
eroy, “No money, no credit, scarcity 
of food and fuel.” And so on ! 

Donegal is the north-western county 
of Ireland. I have a large number of 
letters and forty-eight official reports 
from Donegal. 

In every part of this county the 
destitution is appalling, — not a parish 
escapes, — and the distress is every- 
where increasing. The whole county 
is a-hungered and in tatters. Entire 
parishes of families have absolutely no 
means of subsistence. The popula- 
tion of the county is two hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand. The number 
of persons on the Relief lists is eighty- 
seven thousand — more than one-third 
of the population of Donegal. 

Major Gaskill is one of the inspec- 
tors of the Duchess of Marlboro’s 
Committee. I found that he invaria- 
bly underestimated the distress; yet 
he admitted that he was astounded by 
the scenes of misery that he witnessed 
in Donegal, even after he had visited 
Galway and Mayo. 

The aggregate of eighty-seven thou- 
sand persons in distress includes those 
unfortunate people only who depend 
almost solely on charity for their sup- 
port. It does not count those to 
whom every purse in America would 
open if Donegal were an American 
State, instead of an Irish county. 

In the parish of Donegal, for ex- 
ample, “ two hundred families are 
really in need who are left unattended 
to from want of funds.” In CuldafF 
“four hundred and twenty-five families 
are in great destitution.” In Fannet 
“very many people are in actual starva- 
tion.” From Kilcor, the committee 
writes : “ If we fail one week in reliev- 
ing, the consequences would be fear- 
ful.” In Lower Templecrone and 
Arranmore Island, “ the poverty of the 
people is such that if immediate steps 
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be not taken to relieve the distress, 
deaths from hunger must be the imme- 
diate result.” From Killaghter comes 
the report : “ The whole of the popu- 
lation of St. John's Point are on the 
very verge of starvation, depending 
upon a chance fish for support.” At 
Glencolumbkill, the Mansion House 
Committee report : “ Some are eating 
the black sea-weed” 

Father Logree, of Kilcor, wrote to 
me: 

“ I can safely declare that along the 
sea-coast there are over one hundred 
families who have no bedclothes.” 

He means in his own parish only. 
Father James Stephens, of Killybegs, 
describes one family in his parish : 

“ Thomas Gallagher, of Correan : 
eleven of a family ; five of them with 
bass-mats tied around them for cloth- 
ing. No fire ; no bed, but straw.” 
Father J. Maguire, of Cloumany, 
wrote to me : 

“I was called to attend a man 
who the doctor declared was dying 
from a disease brought on from want 
of nourishment. The man was rolled 
up in what once had been a shawl. 
This and an old sheet were the only 
covering he had on him. The house 
was destitute of every kind of furni- 
ture. The children were literally naked 
and gathered around a few smolder- 
ing sods.” 

The seas that lash the stormy coast 
of Donegal are full of fish, and yet the 
dwellers by the sea-shore are famish- 
ing for food. Why ? The English 
organs of the Irish landlords say be- 
cause the people are improvident and 
lazy. It is a lie. [Loud applause.] 
Deep-sea fishing requires strong boats. 
These people have been plundered by 
their absentee landlords so mercilessly 
and long that very few of the fisher- 
men can afford to build strong boats. 
But deep-sea fishing along this coast 
cannot be carried on at all until piers 
and sheltered landing-places are built 
by the Government to protect the 
fishermen. The Government refuses 
to build them unless the people of the 


district contribute one-fourth of the 
amount. The starving tenants cannot 
contribute that proportion; and the 
landed gentry who could afford it re- 
fuse to contribute a single shilling. 
[Hisses.] 

Do you ask me as Americans have 
often asked me — Are the landlords 
doing nothing amidst all this distress ? 
Certainly, they are doing something 
in the province of Ulster. Listen to a 
report of how one landlord, “ a noble 
lord,” helped the distress on his own 
estates in the County Cavan. 

It is the Rev. Father Joseph Flood 
who speaks : 

“ In the midst of cries of distress 
around me, while Protestants and 
Catholics, here as elsewhere, are strug- 
gling to keep together the bodies and 
souls of this year’s visitation, I was 
hurried off to witness the heartless 
eviction of five whole families — thirty 
souls in all — of ages varying from 
eighty years to two years. [Cries of 
“Shame I ”1 

“At twelve o’clock to-day — in the 
midst of a drenching rain — when every 
man’s lips are busy discussing how 
relief can be carried to this home and 
that, an imposing spectacle presented 
itself through a quiet part of die parish 
of King’s Court. 

“ A carriage containing Mr. Hussey, 
jr., son of the agent of Lord Gorman- 
ston; behind and before it, about a 
dozen outside cars — with a resident 
magistrate, an inspector of police, 
about forty of her majesty’s force, the 
sheriff, and some dozens of as rapacious- 
looking drivers and grippers as I ever 
laid my eyes upon. 

“ There is a dead silence at the halt 
before the first doomed door. That 
silence was broken by myself, craving 
to let the poor people in again after 
the vindication of the law. 

“The sheriff formally asks — ‘Have 
you the rent ? ’ 

“ The trembling answer is : 

“ ‘ My God 1 how could I have the 
whole rent — and such a rent — on such 
a soil — in such a year as this ? ’ 
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“ * Get out ! 9 is the word, and right 
heartily the grippers set to work. 

( “ Shame ! ” and hisses.] On the dung- 
ieap is flung the scanty furniture, bed 
and bedding. The door is nailed. 
The imposing army marches on to the 
next holding, till every house has been 
visited and every soul turned out 
“ At this moment there is a down- 
pour of rain on that poor bed and 
bedding, and on that miserable furni- 
ture ; and an old man, whose genera- 
tions have passed their simple lives in 
that house, is sitting on a stone outside 
with his head buried in his hands, 
thinking of the eighty-three years gone 
by. [Sobs.] And are these tenants to 
blame ? No ! It is on the records of 
this parish that they were the most 
simple-minded, hara-working, honest 
and virtuous people in it.” [Sensation.] 
This is the sort of contribution that 
the landlords have made to the distress 
in the province of Ulster. [Hisses.] 

THE WEST OF IRELAND. 

Let us now, in spirit, take the shoes 
from off our feet as we draw nigh the 
holy ground of Connaught and Mun- 
ster. There is nothing on this earth 
more sacred than human sorrow. 
Christianity itself has been called the 
Worship of Sorrow. If this definition 
be a true one, then the Holy Land of 
our day is the West of Ireland. Every 
sod there has been wet with human 
tears. The murmurs of every rippling 
brook there, from time out of mind, 
have been accompanied by an invisi- 
ble chorus of sighs from breaking 
human hearts. Every breeze that has 
swept across her barren moors has car- 
ried with it to the summits of her 
bleak mountain slopes (and I trust far 
beyond them) the groans and the 
prayers of a brave, but a despairing, 
people. The sun has never set on her 
sorrows, excepting to give place to the 
pitying stars that have looked down 
on human woes that excel in numbers 
their own constellated hosts. [Ap- 
plause.] 


I have heard so much and I have 
seen so much of the sorrows of the 
West, that when the memory of them 
rises up before me, I stand appalled at 
the vision. Again and again, since I 
came back from Ireland, I have tried 
to paint a picture of Western misery; 
but again and again, and as often as I 
have tried, — even in the solitude of 
my own chamber, where no human 
eye could see me, — I have broken 
down, and I have wept like a woman. 
If I could put the picture into words, 
I could not utter the words. For I 
cannot look on human sorrow with 
the cold and aesthetic eye of an artist. 
To me a once stalwart peasant — shiv- 
ering in rags, and gaunt, and hollow- 
voiced, and staggering with hunger — 
to me he is not a mere picture of Irish 
life ; to me he is a brother to be 
helped ; to me he is a Christian pris- 
oner to be rescued from the pitiless 
power of those infidel Saracens of the 
nineteenth century — the Irish landlords 
and the British Government. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

I know not where to begin nor 
what county to select in either of these 
unhappy provinces. 

Let us first glance at 


THE PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 

There are six counties in the prov- 
ince of Munster. The Mansion House 
has two hundred and fifty local com- 
mittees there. Their reports show that 
there are in distress two hundred and 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-nine persons in this prov- 
ince — in 


Waterford (in round numbers) . 
Tipperary 
Limerick 
Clare 
Cork 
Kerry 


. 8,100 
. 17,000 
.17,000 
.43,000 
. 70,000 
-7S» 00 ° 


In Waterford, in Limerick, and in 
Tipperary — with their aggregate of 
forty-two thousand persons on the re- 
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lief lists — the distress is quite severe in 
some districts, but it is neither so gen- 
eral nor so extreme as on the coast 
The miners, the mechanics, the labor- 
ers, the turf-makers, the fishermen, the 
cottiers, and the small farmers with 
“ long families,” are the chief sufferers 
in these counties. 

In the County Cork there are less 
than one-eighth of the population in 
distress. Eastern Cork is a fertile 
county. It contains the great city 
and port of the South of Ireland. 
There is no unusual poverty in the 
east of it ; but in South-western Cork, 
and in Kerry, the same scenes that I 
called local eye-witnesses to describe 
iii Donegal, and that I shall summon 
other eye-witnesses to describe in Con- 
naught, are common in every barony 
and in every parish. I met several 
Catholic pnests from South-western 
Cork in Dublin, and I received more 
than a dozen letters from as many 
different districts of it. Their stories 
were all alike, — only the scene differed, 
— always the same cries of distress. 
I could talk an hour about the suffering 
in these counties alone. 

County Clare is not so destitute as 
Kerry or South-western Cork, for the 
famine broods everywhere along the 
coast, and in some places it has called 
on fever to assist her — and the land- 
lords — to crush the spirit or to exter- 
minate the Irish race. But even from 
Clare we hear of “ little children and 
infants crying in vain for food ” ; of 
whole districts — I quote the words of 
the committee — “ actually starving, or 
threatened in the near future with star- 
vation”; and at one parish — Cool- 
meen — of “a crowd of a hundred 
people ready to fall from hunger.” 
More than one-fourth of the people 
of the County Clare depend for their 
daily food on foreign benevolence. 
What need of words in presence of 
this one fact ? 

Out of every hundred persons in 
County Kerry, thirty-eight depend on 
charity to keep them from death by 
starvation. From every part of the 


county comes the same sad message : 
“ No work, no food, no fuel, no cloth- 
ing.” In Valencia Island, last winter, 
there were families of children literally 
naked, — with not a rag to shield their 
little bodies from the cold Atlantic 
winds. Father Lawler wrote that, out 
of one hundred and twenty families he 
visited, one hundred were without a 
blanket of any shape or description. 

Hunger haunted the coast. Father 
Maurice O’Flaherty wrote: “No 

amount of word-painting at my com- 
mand will be able to convey to you 
the impoverished and wretched state 
in which these poor creatures, living 
along the sea-coast, are steeped. I 
know, as a fact, that many — very 
many — among them have been living 
on turnips once, and sometimes twice 
a day for the last three weeks. I am 
aware that several, especially heads of 
families, have gone to bed fasting, in 
order to spare something for their 
starving children, who were crying for 
food. Some of these poor creatures 
have to do with one meal of “stir- 
about ” for twenty-four hours. (“ Stir- 
about” is Indian meal boilea with 
water and a little salt.) In all, or 
nearly all, the cases we visited, two 
hundred in number, not one had a 
cow, or pig, or sheep, or seed potatoes, 
or credit, or anything else, except 
the few stones of meal they have got 
from our Relief Committee.” 

I will just give one short extract 
from one report out of fifty reports to 
the Mansion House. It occurred in a 
letter from Ferreter Dingle: 

“The word * distress' very inade- 
quately describes the situation and 
suffering of many and many a family 
here. They are suffering from that 
most brutalizing of feelings to which 
humanity is subject — the gnawing of 
hunger. Fancy fathers and mothers 
going to bed supperless that their 
children may have something left to 
stay the pangs of hunger, and, after 
all this self-sacrifice, these children 
without any food for twenty-four 
hours!” 
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I said that in the three inland coun- 
ties of Munster — Waterford, Limerick, 
and Tipperary — the distress is not so ex- 
treme as in the coast counties. Yet you 
will err if you think that the poverty 
there is of the same type as we find 
in our American cities. What we call 
distress in America, the Irish peasants 
would thank God for as comfort. 

Dean Quirke, of Tipperary, for exam- 
ple, wrote to me that, although in his 
vicinity nobody had actually died 
from hunger, yet he personally knew 
men in his own parish whose lives had 
been shortened by the famine. And 
the committee at Clogher wrote to the 
Mansion House that “ farmers hold- 
ing twenty to thirty acres of mountain 
land, come down to the Chairman, 
under cover of night, to get a little 
Indian meal to keep their families from 
starvation.” 

But now I must do my duty to the 
landlords, and tell you what they are 
doing in this year of distress in the 
Province of Munster. 

When I wrote to Dean Quirke, of 
Tipperary, and asked him the cause 
of the distress, he promptly answered: 
“ Rack-rents, bad land laws, insecurity 
of tenure.” After he described the 
poverty in his own neighborhood, he 
added : “ The farmers throughout the 
whole county of Tipperary, seeing they 
had no means of paying their rents and 
their debts, held public meetings — gen- 
erally attended by the clergy — at which 
they showed the impossibility of pay- 
ing the amount of rent that they had 
paid in prosperous years. I presided 
at one of these meetings. Not one 
disrespectful word was said of any 
landlord.” 

I hope you understand that it is 
Dean Quirke who is speaking, and who 
was chairman. If I had been chair- 
man, I think there would have been 
disrespectful remarks made of the land- 
lords. [Laughter and applause.] 

u The farmers,” continued Dean 
Quirke, “ requested an abatement of 
rent for the present year of distress, on 
account of the failure of the crops and 


*5 

the low price of produce. . . . Only 
some six or seven paid any attention to 
this reasonable appeal, . . . while the 
bulk of the landlords tieated the whole 
proceeding as Communism / ” [Hisses.] 

They seem to have the same breed 
of landlords in County Clare. Father 
Kenney, the parish priest of Scarife, 
wrote to me : 

“There are two hundred and ten 
families now in want in my parish. 
When I have appealed to the landlords 
to take into account the depression of 
the times, that answer has been that 
political agitators have raised the cry 
for their own political purposes.” 

Of course, it is always the lamb that 
dirties the water away do wn the stream 
when the wolf is drinking at its source 1 
[Applause.] 

When I was in Dublin, I had along 
talk with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the son of the Duchess of Marlboro. 

Oh ! don't hiss him. He 's a pretty 
good fellow — -for a lord \ [Laughter.] 
We can't all be bom in the upper 
ranks, you know — it was n't his blame 
that he was not bom an American citi- 
zen. [Laughter.] 

Well, I am going to tell you what 
Lord Churchill said, in illustration of 
the folly of the reforms that are advo- 
cated by the Land League. I am vio- 
lating no confidence in repeating his 
conversation, because he knew that I 
would report it. I wrote down his 
remarks m stenographic notes, and 
submitted the manuscript for his correc- 
tion before I printed it. 

In talking about Cork, Lord Church- 
ill said that there were six thousand 
cases of “ absolute want ” — those were 
his words— out of a population of 
thirty-one thousand persons at Skib- 
bereen. The Committee of the Man- 
sion House, at Skibbereen, at a later 
date, report that : 

“ The poor people are coming to us, 
starvation depicted in their looks, with 
the bitterest tales of woe. We are 
hearing hourly enough to melt the 
hardest hearts.” 
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Father Davis, the parish priest of 
Skibbereen, wrote to me : 

“ Four-fifths of the entire population 
are at this moment destitute and beg- 
ging for aid.” 

This is a very much larger estimate, 
you see, than Lord Churchill's. The 
lord said one-fifth; the priest said 
four-fifths. 

“ In Castletown,” said Lord Church- 
ill, “out of a population of 14,000 
there are 1,600 cases of distress.” 

The Mansion House reports show 
that there are now 2,232 persons in 
distress in Castletown; “in the most 
abject state of destitution,” they say, 
“ without food, without clothing, with- 
out seed.” 

“ In Castletown,” continued Lord 
Churchill, “ there are 600 occupiers of 
land rated under £4, and there are 
700 more who rate at under ;£io. 
Here we have a Union, with 1,300 
persons, the annual value of whose 
holdings does not exceed ^£10. This 
raises an interesting question of peas- 
ant proprietorship. There are poli- 
ticians who want to convert these 
tenants into owners. These unfortu- 
nate people have not got — at the 
present moment — any available means 
of subsistence, any capital with which 
to cultivate the land, any stock, or any 
credit ; and yet it is proposed to make 
them owners of the soil. When they 
are in such distress, even when they 
have landlords to rely on in some degree 
to alleviate it — for, of course, it is for 
the interest of the landlord to stand 
by his tenants — what would be their 
condition if they had no one to fall 
back on ? ” 

Well, let us see how the landlords 
stand by their tenants in this very dis- 
trict that Lord Churchill selected, 
when he made this challenge for 
them. 

At Drumbogue, where there are 
1,300 persons in distress, there is “not 
a single resident landlord in the dis- 
trict, and only one of them is giving 
work.” 

At Goleen, the Mansion House 


Committee say that exorbitant rents are 
the cause of the distress there. 

At Kilcaskin, the distress is attrib- 
uted to bad land laws. 

At King William’s Town, high rents 
are linked with bad crops as the causes 
of the poverty of the farmers. 

At Cloyne, “ excessive rents ” are 
named as the cause of the distress — 
and it is added, “ the landlords of the 
farmers in distress are absentees.” 

Bear in mind that the Mansion 
House has no sympathy with the Land 
League, and that this is the evidence 
of their local committees. 

Now let me quote from my own 
correspondents : 

Good old Canon Brosnan, in writing 
from his parish in Kerry, near by, after 
describing the homes of his people, 
adds : 

“These miserable holdings are let 
at double and treble the Government 
valuation — frequent instances not 

being wanted in which such crushing 
amounts are exceeded.” 

Father Davis, the parish priest of 
Skibbereen, writes to me: 

“This entire district is held under 
two landlords — Sir Henry Beecher, 
Baronet, and the trustees of Lord Cran- 
berry. These two proprietors have 
exacted the rents without the reduc- 
tion of one cent — and , they have not 
contributed one penny to the meagre 
funds of our committee.” [Cries of 
“ Shame ! ” and hisses.] 

This is the way, my Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in which the tenants can 
rely on their landlords. [Applause.] 

THE PROVINCE OF CON- 
NAUGHT. 

And now let us enter Connaught — 
the land of human desolation. 

Connaught has a population of nine 
hundred and eleven thousand three 
hundred and thirty-nine souls. Out of 
this vast multitude of people, nearly 
one-half — or, to be statistically exact, 
four hundred and twenty-one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty persons — are 
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reported to be in extreme distress by 
the local committees of the Mansion 
House. From every county come 
official announcements that the destitu- 
tion is increasing. 

A geographical allocation of the 
distress gives to the County 


Leitrim (in round numbers) 
Roscommon “ “ 

Sligo 

Galway “ “ 

Mayo “ “ 


47.000 

46.000 

58.000 

124.000 

143.000 


These round numbers are thirty- 
seven hundred and fifty under the 
exact figures. What need of verbal 
evidence to sustain figures so appalling ? 

From each of these counties on the 
western coast, and from every parish 
of them, the reports of the committees 
give out the same dirge-like notes: 
“ No food,” “ no clothing,” “ bed- 
clothing pawned,” “ children half- 
naked,” “ women clad in unwomanly 
rags,” “ no fuel,” “ destitution appall- 
ing,” “privation beyond description,” 
“many are suffering from hunger,” 
“seed potatoes and oats are being 
consumed by the people,” “ their 
famine-stricken appearance would 
make the stoniest heart feel for them,” 
“some families are actually starving, 
and even should works be started the 
people are too weak now to work.” 
[Sensation.] These saddening phrases 
are not a bunch of rhetorical expres- 
sions: each one of them is a literal 
quotation from the business-like re- 
ports of the local committees of the 
Mansion House I [“ Shame 1 ”] 

In the province of Connaught, the 
destitution is so general and profound 
that I could not tell you what I myself 
saw there, within the limits of a lecture. 
I shall select one of the least distress- 
ful counties — the County Sligo — and 
call again eye-witnesses of its misery. 

And my first witness shall be a dis- 
tinguished bishop, at that time un- 
friendly to Mr. Parnell — Bishop Mc- 
Cormack. 

The Bishop wrote to me that in 


each of the twenty-two parishes of his 
diocese there prevails “ real and un- 
doubted distress ” ; and that, from the 
returns made to him by his priests, he 
finds that the number on the parochial 
relief lists is from seventy to seventy- 
five per cent, of the whole population 
of the diocese. His Lordship adds 
that this state of destitution must last 
till August. 

Good words are like good coins — 
they lose their value if they are 
uttered too freely. I have used the 
word distress so often that I fear it 
may pall on you. Let us test it in the 
fire of the sorrow of Sligo. 

Dr. Canon Finn, of Ballymote, wrote 
to me that the priests in his parish tell 
him that the little children often come 
to school without having had a mouth- 
ful of breakfast to eat, and that vomit- 
ing and stomach sickness is common 
among them. 

Why? 

“ I know whole families,” writes the 
Canon, “ that have to supplement what 
our committee gives by eating rotten 
potatoes which they dig out, day by 
day.” [Sobs.] 

Father John O’Keene, of Dramore 
West, wrote to me that “ there are four 
hundred families in his parish depend- 
ent on the relief committees, and one 
hundred almost entirely in want of 
clothing, and the children in a state of 
semi-nudity.” [“ Shame ! ”] 

Four hundred families 1 Let us 
look at the mother of just one of these 
four hundred families. 

Listen to Father O’Keene : 

“ On Sunday last, as I was about 
going to church, a poor young woman, 
prematurely aged by poverty, came up 
and spoke to me. Being in a hurry, I 
said : * I have no time to speak to 
you, Mrs. Calpin. Are you not on 
the relief list ? * 1 No, Father/ she 

said, ‘ and we are starving.* Her ap- 
pearance caused me to stop. She had 
no shoes, and her wretched clothing 
made her a picture of misery. 

“ I asked her why her husband had 
not come to speak to me. 
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“ She said : ‘ He has not had a coat 
for the last two years, and as this is 
Sunday, he did not wish to trouble 
Thomas Feeney for the loan of one, as 
he sometimes lends one to him/ 
il 1 Have you any other clothes be- 
sides what I see on you ? * 

" ‘ Father, I am ashamed/ was the 
reply ; ‘I have not even a stitch of 
underclothing . 1 

" * How many children have you ? 9 
" « Four, Father/ 

“ ‘ What are their ages ? * 

" ‘ The oldest, a boy, eight years ; a 
girl, seven ; another, four, and a little 
one on the breast/ 

“ ‘ Have they any clothes ? 9 
" 1 No, Father. You may remem- 
ber that, when you were passing last 
September, you called into the house, 
and I had to put the children aside 
for their nakedness/ 

i( 1 Have you any bed-clothes ? 9 
" ‘ A couple of guano-bags/ 

" 1 How could you live for the past 
week ? 9 

“ * I went to my brother, Martin 
MacGee, of Farrelinfarrel, and he gave 
me a couple of porringers of Indian 
meal each day, from which I made 
Indian gruel. I gave my husband the 
biggest part, as he is working in the 
fields/ 

“ i Had you anything for the chil- 
dren ? ’ 

" ‘ Oh, Father/ she said, * the first 
question they put me in the morning 
is : ‘ Mother ! Have we any meal 
this day ?* [Sobs and groans.] If I 
say I have, they are happy; if not, 
they are sad, and begin to cry/ 

" At these words she showed great 
emotion, and I could not remain un- 
moved. 

“This,” adds Father O’Keene, "is 
one of the many cases I could adduce 
in proof of the misery of my people.” 
Are the landlords doing nothing for 
these people ? Certainly. There are 
nine hundred families in the parish of 
Bruninadden, in the county of Cork. 
Canon McDermott is the priest there. 
Hear what he wrote to me ; 


"The lands are in part good; but 
the good lands are chiefly in the hands 
of landlords and graziers. You can 
travel miles over rich lands and meet 
only the herds or laborers of some ab- 
sentee landlord. Thirty landlords own 
this parish ; twenty-seven of them are 
absentees. The three resident pro- 
prietors are poor and needy themselves. 
You can judge of the condition of the 
tenant-farmers and of their relations 
with their landlords by a statement of 
facts. 

"There are in my parish two iron 
huts, — one to protect the bailiff of an 
absentee landlord, the other to protect 
a resident landlord. 

" Again, in a district containing one 
hundred and sixty families, eighty-nine 
processes of ejectment were ordered 
to be served by the landlords ; but, in 
some cases, the process-servers de- 
clined to act; and, in others, the 
processes were forcibly taken from 
them.” 

It is not always a pastime to serve 
processes of ejectment on a starving 
and desperate peasantry. [Applause.] 

The good Canon continues : " Allow 
me to state the condition of some of 
those on whom processes were to have 
been served : 

" Pat Grady, of Lugmore, has four- 
teen children, thirteen of them liv- 
ing with him in a small hut. He 
holds about five acres of unreclaimed 
land, for which he pays at the 
rate of £\ 12s. ($ 8 ) an acre. He 
owns neither a cow nor a calf. 
He has not a morsel to feed his 
children except the twenty-five pounds 
of Indian meal I dole out to him each 
week. To-day I saw his ticket from 
a pawnbroker for his very bedclothes. 
His children sleep on straw, or on the 
bare floor.” 

But the landlord wanted his rent for 
all that. [Hisses.] 

" Pat Gormanly,” writes the Canon, 
“ with five in a family, is precisely in 
the same destitute condition. He is 
threatened with an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, while his family are 
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starving for want of the commonest 
food. [Hisses.] 

“ I could adduce,” he concludes, 
“ hundreds of cases quite as bad. 

“ Matthew Dasey came three times 
for his meal. His mother had been 
two days without food. He himself 
staggered and fell twice from hunger, 
on his way home.” [Groans and sobs.] 

These starving and staggering peas- 
ants, when they ask for food, receive 
from their landlords processes of eject- 
ment. [Hisses and sobs.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I shall 
call no more witnesses, although I 
could summon hundreds, of character 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, who 
would tell you tales of wretchedness 
quite as harrowing, from every barony 
and parish of the West of Ireland. I 
have chosen to quote local testimony 
rather than to give my own evidence, 
because some hearers might have 
thought, if I had described only what 
I saw myself, that the truth of my re- 
ports of Irish . destitution had been 
warped in the fires of my indignation 
against oppression ; and because, as I 
have always, I trust, preferred to fight 
on the side of the falling man, that 
the wrongs I saw had been unduly 
magnified by the lenses of my sympa- 
thy for their victims. At another time 
I may tell what I saw in Ireland. 
To-night I must sum up my evidence 
in the fewest words. 

I have seen sights as sad as most of 
my witnesses have described. 

I have seen hundreds of barefooted 
and bareheaded mothers standing for 
an hour in the rain and the chilly 
wind, patiently and anxiously waiting 
to get an order for Indian meal to 
feed their famishing children at home. 

I have seen a family of five boys 
dressed like girls, in garments rudely 
fashioned from potato-bugs, because 
their parents were too poor to buy 
boys* clothing. 

I have visited a dozen populous 
parishes where four-fifths of the entire 
population depended for their daily 
bread on foreign charity. 


I have been in several villages where 
every man, woman, and child in them 
would have died from hunger within one 
month, or perhaps one week, from the 
hour in which the relief that they now 
solely rely on should be refused, be- 
cause the men have neither a mouthful 
of food nor any chance of earning a 
shilling, nor any other way of getting 
provisions for their families until the 
ripening of the crops in autumn. 

I have entered hundreds of Irish 
cabins in districts where the relief is 
distributed. These cabins are more 
wretched than the cabins of the negroes 
were in the darkest days of slavery. 
The Irish peasant can neither dress as 
well, nor is he fed as well, as the 
Southern slave was fed, and dressed, 
and lodged. Donkeys, and cows, and 
pigs, and hens live in the same wretched 
room with the family. Many of these 
cabins had not a single article of 
bedclothing, except guano-sacks or 
potato-bags, and when the old folks 
had a blanket it was tattered and 
filthy. 

I saw only one woman in all these 
cabins whose face did not look sad 
and care-racked, and she was dumb 
and idiotic. [Sensation.] 

The Irish have been described by 
novelists and travelers as a light- 
hearted and rollicking people — full of 
fun and quick in repartee — equally 
ready to dance or to fight. I did not 
find them so. I found them in the 
West of Ireland a sad and despondent 
people; care-worn, broken-hearted, and 
shrouded in gloom. Never once in 
the hundreds of cabins that I entered 
— never once, even — did I catch the 
thrill of a merry voice nor the light of 
a joyous eye. Old men and boys, old 
women and girls, young men and 
maidens — all of them, without a soli- 
tary exception — were grave or haggard, 
and every household looked as if the 
plague of the first-born had smitten 
them that hour. Rachael, weeping for 
her children, would have passed unno- 
ticed among these warm-hearted peas- 
ants; or, if she had been noticed, they 
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would only have said : u She is one of 
us.” [Sobs.] A home without a child 
is cheerless enough — but here is a 
whole land without a child's laugh in 
it. Cabins full of children and no 
boisterous glee I No need to tell these 
youngsters to be quiet. The famine has 
tamed their restless spirits, and they 
crouch around the bit of peat-fire with- 
out uttering a word. Often they do 
not look a second time at the stranger 
who comes into their desolate cabin. 

My personal investigations proved 
that the misery that my witnesses have 
outlined is not exceptional but repre- 
sentative; that the Irish peasant is 
neither indolent nor improvident, but 
that he is the victim of laws without 
mercy, that without mercy are enforced; 
and my studies, furthermore, forced me 
to believe that the poverty I saw, and 
the sorrow, and the wretchedness, are 
the predetermined results of the pre- 
meditated policy of the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland, to drive her people 
into exile. [Hisses.] 

This, also, I believe and say — that 
Ireland does not suffer because of over- 
population, but because of over- 
spoliation ; because she has too many 
landlords and not enough land-owners. 
[Applause.] 

Irish landlordism is in the dock to- 
day charged with the high crime and 
misdemeanor of starving a great people. 
I am one of the jury that has sat and 
taken evidence. “Guilty or not guilty ?” 
My verdict is — guilty. [Tremendous 
applause.] The Irish people will never 
be prosperous until Irish landlord- 
ism is abolished. [Long continued 
applause.] 

Let me say a few words to my 
auditors of American birth. 

Americans believe that it is Eng- 
land that rules Ireland ; and that the 
Irish in Ireland enjoy the same rights 
that the English enjoy in England. 
The belief is an error. England dele- 
gates the most important of all legis- 
lative powers — the power of taxation — 
to the absentee landlord ; and he as- 
signs the odious task of impoverishing 


the people to his irresponsible agents. 
Every Irish landlord is a little local 
Plantagenet with no salutary fear of a 
veto by strangulation ; and die British 
Government is only his vassal and his 
executioner. 

The Irish landlord has no more pity 
for his tenant than the shark has for 
the children of the sailor who falls be- 
tween his jaws. [Applause. J If Amer- 
ican landlords, even in law-abiding New 
England, were to act as the Irish land- 
lords act, they would perish by the 
eager hands of vigilance committees. 
[Applause.] If Shakespeare had 
known them, he would have made 
Shylock an Irish landlord. [Applause.] 
If Dante had seen the misery that 
these miscreants have wrought, as my 
own eyes have seen it in the West of 
Ireland, he would have gone there to 
paint more lurid pictures of human 
wretchedness than he conceived in his 
Inferno . [Applause.] 

From 1847 to 1851, one million and 
a half of the Irish people perished 
from famine and the fevers that it 
spawned. [Sensation.] This appalling 
crime has been demonstrated by a man 
whose love of Ireland no man ques- 
tioned, and whose knowledge of her 
history no man doubted — John Mit- 
chell. [Applause.] These victims of 
landlord greed and British power were 
as deliberately put to death as if each 
one of them had been forced to mount 
the steps of a scaffold. And why ? 
To save a worse than feudal system of 
land-tenure — for it is the feudal sys- 
tem stripped of every duty that feu- 
dalism recognized [applause] — the 
corpse that breeds pestilence after the 
spirit that gave protection has fled — a 
feudal system that every Christian na- 
tion, excepting England only, has been 
compelled to abolish in the interests of 
civilization. [Applause.] 

Now, what are the duties of the 
friends of Ireland ? Our first duty is 
to feed the people who are starving. 
If I have opened your hearts, I beg 
of you that you will not say, “ God 
help them ! ” Just help them yourself. 
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They don’t need more prayers. They 
need more meal. [Applause.] 

I trust that I have shown you to- 
night, by the testimony of more than 
ten thousand witnesses, that the ac- 
counts of the Irish famine have not 
been exaggerated in America. I know 
that not one-tenth of the sad truths 
have been told about it. It is true, I 
hope, that not more than a score or 
more of peasants have died from hun- 
ger. The organs of the landlords say 
so; and it is almost the only truth that 
they have told. No thanks to the 
landlords for this mercy ! If the peas- 
ants had depended on the landlords 
for help in this their time of need, one 
hundred thousand of them would lie 
moldering in the graves from which 
the charity of Australia, and Canada, 
and America has rescued them. 

My statistics were brought down to 
the 1 st of March. But the latest dis- 
patches from Ireland by cable show 
that the distress is not decreasing, but 
increasing. The bishops and the priests 
whom I met or who wrote to me be- 
fore I left Ireland, and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, within a week, agree in 
sanctioning the declaration of the 
Mansion House Committee that, “ if 
the experience of former famines be a 
guide, the greatest distress will be found 
in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust,” and that “ it is to be appre- 
hended that, whilst the crops are 
ripening, the people will perish.” 

A few days ago, the London Times 
said either that the “ distress was 
diminishing,” or that it “ was likely 
to decrease now.” Don’t believe it ! 
The London Times rejoiced when the 
famine of ’47 swept the Irish peasantry 
by thousands into their graves. [ Hisses. ] 
It has had no change of heart. The 
landlords would like to see the Irish 
expelled, even by famine or by death. 
It is no longer the old cry of — “ To 
Hell or Connaught ! ” The landlords 
have got Connaught now, and by and 

by I believe that they will get . 

[Roars of laughter.] You seem to 
nisunderstand me. [Laughter.] What 


I meant to say was that, whereas, once 
the British Government drove the Irish 
into Connaught, now it wants to drive 
them out of it. [Laughter.] 

What is the next duty of the friends 
of Ireland ? After you have fed the 
hungry peasant, how can you help to 
improve his condition, permanently, 
without acting in violation of your 
duty as citizens of the United States ? 

I answer without hesitation, and 
with the emphasis that profound con- 
viction alone can justify, vou can help 
him by holding up the hands of the 
Irish National Land League in the 
irrepressible conflict now begun be- 
tween the people and the aristocracy 
for peasant proprietorship. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

The English themselves established 
the precedent of giving international 
aid to foreign agitation for the abolition 
of social wrongs in other lands. They 
gave money to our antislavery socie- 
ties. Let us pay it back with com- 
pound interest. [Applause.] 

They cast their bread on the Ameri- 
can waters, and now I hope it will 
return to them before many days. [Re- 
newed applause.] 

There are honest Americans, true 
friends of the Irish race, who sincerely 
believe that your duty should begin and 
end with alms-giving. I do not agree 
with them. I honor the good Samari- 
tan for binding up the wounds of the 
traveler, but I also believe that the 
thieves who waylaid him should have 
been brought to the scaffold. [Ap- 
plause.] As long as the landlords nave 
the power to rob, the peasant will be 
his victim. His power must be broken. 
[Applause.] 

And now, with all my heart, I con- 
gratulate the Irish people that they 
have thrown out a banner, beneath 
whose folds beneficent every man of 
every creed of the Irish race can do 
battle — the Banner of Peasant Propri- 
etorship. [Applause.] A banner that 
the Home Ruler may carry without ab- 
juring his just aspirations for legislative 
independence. [Applause.] A banner 
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that the Separatist may adopt without 
abandoning the other, and I hope the 
coming flag of a Republican Nation- 
ality. [Loud applause.] 

It is a banner of peace and of prog- 
ress. For what was statesmanship in 
Germany and France cannot be Com- 
munism in Connaught and Munster. 
[Applause.] 

Archimedes said that if he could 
find, outside of this planet, a fulcrum 
for his lever, he could overturn the 
world. The fulcrum that is needed to 
overthrow British tyranny in Ireland 
is the homestead of the peasant. [Ap- 
plause.] The man who owns his farm 


is a social rock; the tenant-at-will is 
a thistle-down. 

Plant a race of peasant proprietors, 
and by and by a crop of armed men 
will spring up [applause] — a race of 
men who will not beg for justice, but 
demand it; a race of men who will 
not agitate for independence, but de- 
clare it. [Applause.] 

The flag that will yet lead to Irish 
nationality was first unfurled by the 
son of an evicted tenant — Michael 
Davitt [applause] ; and it is now up- 
held by that rarest of all rare men in 
Ireland, a decent landlord — Charles 
Stewart Parnell. [Applause.] 


n. 

FAMINE AND THE PRIESTS. 

[At a farewell banquet given in Boston, Massachusetts, to the Rev. Father Fulton, S. 
J., Mr. Redpath made a speech on the “Irish Famine and the Irish Priests.” The subjoined 
passage of it, published originally in the New York Irish- American , has been translated into 
nearly every language of Europe : ] 


I DISCOVERED a new character 
in Ireland — not new to Ireland, for 
he has been a thousand years there — 
but new to me; for, although I had 
heard enough and had read enough 
about him, I found that I had never 
known, him. It was the Irish Priest 
My father was a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and I was reared in the strictest tradi- 
tions of that faith. No undue influ- 
ence was ever brought to bear on my 
youthful mind to prejudice me in favor 
of the Catholic Church. [Laughter.] 
I can recall that I once heard read, 
with a somewhat tempered approval, 
certain kind and conciliatory remarks 
about the devil — written by a famous 
Scotchman of the name of Robert 
Bums; but I cannot remember a sin- 
gle generous or brotherly expression of 
regard for the Roman Catholics or for 
their faith. They were never called 
Catholics. They were “ Papists” al- 
ways. The Catholic Church was com- 


monly referred to in my boyhood under 
the symbolic figure of a famous lady 
— and not an estimable lady — who had 
a peculiar fancy for scarlet garments, 
and who lived and sinned in the ancient 
city of Babylon. [Laughter.] 

I believed that I had put away these 
uncomely prejudices of my early edu- 
cation — but the roots of them, I found, 
must still have remained in my mind ; 
for how else could I explain the surprise 
I felt— even the gratified surprise — that 
these Irish priests were generous and 
hospitable, and warm-hearted and culti- 
vated gentlemen ? For so I found 
them always ; and I met them often and 
everywhere. I believe that I have no 
more cordial friends anywhere in Ire- 
land than among the Irish priests ; and 
I am sure that in America there is no 
man — the words of whose creed do not 
keep time to the solemn music of the 
centuries-coronated anthems of the 
Ancient Church — who has for them a 
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more fraternal feeling or a sincerer ad- 
miration . [Applause.] 

The Irish priest is the tongue of the 
dumb Samson of Ireland. But for the 
Irish priest thousands of Irish peasants 
would have been dead to-day, even 
after ample stores of food had been 
sent from America to save them. Many 
a lonely village, hidden among the 
bleak mountains of the West, would 
have been decimated by famine if the 
priest had not been there to tell of the 
distress and to plead for the peasant 

The Irish priest justifies his title of 
Father by his fatherly care of his 
people. He toils for them from dawn 
till midnight. 

It is a vulgar and a cruel slander to 
represent the Irish priests as living in 
idle luxury when Irish peasants are 
famishing around them. I have en- 
tered too many of their lowly homes — 
as a stranger unexpected — but, as a 
stranger from America, never un wel- 
comed — I have seen too often and too 
near their humble surroundings to listen 
with indifference or without indignation 
to aspersions so unworthy and untrue. 
I can hardly conceive of a severer test 
to which sincerity and self-sacrifice can 
be put than these Irish priests endure 
without seeming to be conscious that 
they are exhibiting uncommon courage 
or proving that they have renounced 
the world and its ambitions ; for — edu- 
cated men with cultivated tastes — they 
live in an intellectual isolation among 
illiterate peasants, in poverty and ob- 
scurity ; and they neither repine at their 
fate nor indulge in the subtile pride of 
self-conscious self-consecration. [Ap- 
plause.] 

For one — and, albeit, one of this 
world only — I profoundly honor self- 
sacrifice and self-renunciation — what- 
ever banner they carry, whatever em- 
blem they cherish, or whatever tongue 
they speak. [Applause.] 

I saw one scene in Ireland that 
lingers lovingly in my memory. It 
was at a meeting, in the West, of a local 
committee of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Fund. An Irish “ lord ” was 
3 


the chairman, not a bad man, either — 
for a lord; but every lord has the 
spirit of an upstart, and this lord, at 
times, was insolent to his betters — the 
toilers — and a little arrogant to his 
equals — the tradesmen of the district 

There was a deputation in the 
room of dejected peasants from one 
of the islands in the bay near by. 

It had been reported to this com- 
mittee that, at a sub-committee meet- 
ing, where the orders for Indian meal 
were distributed, the tattered and hun- 
gry crowd had been somewhat dis- 
orderly; that is to say, they were 
starving, and had clamored impatiently 
for food, instead of waiting with pa- 
tience for their petty allocations. “ My 
lord ” rebuked their ragged representa- 
tives, harshly, and in a domineering 
tone; and, without asking leave of his as- 
sociates on the committee, he told them 
that if such a scene should occur again 
their supply of food would be stopped. 
I was astonished that he should pre- 
sume to talk in such tones before any 
American citizen — he, who ought, I 
thought, to have his hand on his 
mouth and his mouth in the dust, in 
presence of the damnatory facts that 
he lived on an estate from which peas- 
ants, now exiles in America, had been 
evicted by hundreds, and that neither 
he, nor his brother, a marquis, whom 
he represented, had given a shilling for 
the relief of the wyetched tenants on 
his wide domains, nor reduced his 
Shylock rental, although thousands of 
these tenants, at that very hour, were 
living on provisions bought by the 
bounty of citizens of the United States 
and of other foreign lands. 

One of the ragged committee 
pressed the claims of his famishing 
constituency with an eloquence that 
was poor in words, but rich in pathos. 
“ My lord ” said that he would try to do 
something for them; but he added, 
and again in a dictatorial tone, “ that 
although her Grace, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, might consent to relieve 
them, they had no right to expect it; 
that the funds were hers not theirs; 
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that the noble lady was under no ob- 
ligations to relieve them.” 

The poor man, hat in hand, was 
going away, sorrowful. 

I sat, a heretic, beside a priest, a 
republican beside a lord ; and I thought, 
with no little inward indignation, that I 
was the only person in the room, and 
I a stranger, whose heart throbbed 
with pity for the stricken man. For 
my hands were gnawing with hunger- 
just famishing — for a taste of his lord- 
ship’s throat, f Laughter.] 

But, as I locked around the room, 
I saw a sudden flash in the priest’s eye 
that told of a power before which the 
pride of ancestral rank is but as grass 
before a prairie fire. 

“ I beg your lordship’s pardon ! ” 
said the priest, with a sublime haughti- 
ness; “ I do not agree with you. The 
money does not belong to i Her 
Grace.* She holds the money in trust 
only. We have a right to it. It be- 
longs to the poor I ** [Applause.] 

The lord was cowed; the peasant 
won. [Applause.] 

No man but a priest, at that table, 
would have dared to talk in that style 
to a lord. 

More than eighteen centuries have 
passed since a Roman judge said to a 
Missionary of the Cross: “Almost, 
thou persuadest me to become a 
Christian.” I do not believe that 


there has lived a man since then who 
felt more profoundly than I did at 
that moment the spirit that prompted 
that immortal declaration. As long as 
that priest was in that room, I think 
I was a loyal son of the Church. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I started as if I had been in a 
dream. Was this the nineteenth cent- 
ury or the fifteenth? For, again, I 
saw the arm of the lordling raised to 
smite the poor man ; again I saw rise 
between them the august form of the 
Mother Church; and again I saw the 
weapon of the oppressor broken into 
fragments against the bosses of her in- 
vincible shield. [Applause.] And, as 
I looked at these fragments, I saw, 
among them, the shattered relics of the 
Pharisaical conceit that I had been the 
solitary sympathizer with the poor man. 
I did not pick them up. I shall have 
no use for them in this world again. 
I had thrown down an invisible gage 
of battle ; the priest had taken it up, 
and I had been defeated. The Cross 
had conquered me. [Applause.] And 
henceforth, — under what flag soever I 
may fight, — whenever I see the white 
banner of the Irish priest pass by, I 
shall dip my own colors in salutation 
to it, in memory and in honor of his 
beneficent devotion to the famishing 
Irish peasant during the famine of 
1880. [Long-continued applause.] 


m. 

A WELCOME TO AN IRISH STATESMAN. 


[On the 22d of May, the lush- Americans of New York gave a great out-of-door reception in 
Tones’s Woods in honor of Michael Davitt. After speeches by Mr. Davitt, Mr. John Dillon, and 
Mr. Mooney, editor of the New York Star, Mr. Redpath was introduced and received with 
great enthusiasm. He said : ] 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

O NE of the great poets of the olden 
time has said that the gods look 
down in admiration on every brave man 
struggling with adversity. T f this utter- 


ance is a truth, then the men whom the 
gods most admire are the peasantry of 
Ireland. [Cheers.] For they have 
bravely struggled with adversity for 
seven hundred years. [Cheers.] 
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The truest test of human greatness is 
not to be found in the power to rise in 
the world — for sometimes, you know, 
both in American society and Ameri- 
can politics, the buzzards rise as well 
as the eagles. [Laughter.] The touch- 
stone of character is not what a man 
does when he is standing and strong, 
but what he does when he is weak and 
on his back. Weak men and weak 
races are conquered when they are 
once overthrown ; but great men and 
great races spring to their feet again 
and fight [Cheers.] The Irish peo- 
ple have been overwhelmed, the Irish 
people have been prostrated, again 
and again, but the Irish people have 
never yet surrendered — the Irish peo- 
ple have never failed to strike back 
whenever they have had the oppor- 
tunity, and they have never failed to 
make the opportunity. [Cheers.] . . . 

You all know that the history of 
Ireland is rich in dramatic episodes. 
Let me tell you one of them that her 
cominghistorians, I think, will chronicle, 
and her poets of the coming time will 
sing. During that long reign of terror 
in Ireland — from 1847 to 1852 — when 
the Irish people fainted and staggered, 
from hunger and fever, into their graves 
by tens of thousands and by hundreds 
of thousands, the landlords of Ireland, 
pitiless as death, unpitying as famine, 
armed crowbar brigades to pull down 
the roofs that still sheltered these gaunt 
and gasping peasants. [Hisses.] Dur- 
ing one of those black years, the crow- 
bar brigade came to the cabin of a 
farmer in Mayo. He was an honest 
man and honored by his neighbors, 
and he had never failed to pay every 
debt. But the failure of the crops had 
ruined him. The landlord, deaf to 
pleas for time, turned this farmer and 
his wife and their children into the road- 
side. Down came the roof that had 
sheltered them, down came the cabin 
that they had built. [Hisses.] Among 
the children thus flung into the world 
penniless, unsheltered, was one bright- 
eyed boy. He looked on in silence at 
the work of destruction. This boy had 


been brought up (as all the boys in the 
West of Ireland had been brought 
up) in the belief that the lords of the 
soil were not the social only but the 
moral and intellectual superiors of the 
“common people,” and that it was 
right and proper to respect and even 
reverence them. But this demonry 
caused this boy to begin to doubt and 
think ; and when the sons of the peo- 
ple begin to doubt and think it is time 
for tyrants to begin to pray and trem- 
ble. [Cheers.] By and by, that boy’s 
thoughts ripened into aspirations and 
his aspirations into actions. He soon 
saw — to use an illustration from recent 
history — that if to pull down the Yen- 
dome Column was an act of vandal- 
ism, it was equally an act, and a 
greater act, of vandalism to pull down 
the cabin of a peasant [Cheers.] He 
saw that if to take property without 
recompense from the owner of prop- 
erty is communism, then the great 
landlords of the West of Ireland are the 
wickedest communists now living. 
[ Cheers.] That boy, when a young man, 
was arrested and by perjured witnesses 
he was sent for seven years to prison. In 
the English house of bondage he served 
a full apprenticeship to liberty, and he 
left it a master mechanic in the noble 
art of destroying despotism. [Cheers.] 
Last spring, that boy — now a 
bearded man — went down to visit the 
ruins of his father’s house. His friends 
had been there before him. They 
had built over the ruined walls of his 
father’s cabin a platform, and on that 
platform, fearless and incorruptible and 
unconquerable — time’s latest incarna- 
tion of the indomitable spirit of 
the Irish peasantry — Michael Davitt 
stepped forth to unfurl the banner of 
peasant proprietory I [Cheers.] Ido 
not know in our own American history 
a more dramatic episode, save one only 
— and that was when our boys in blue 
tramped through Virginia and sang, ten 
thousand voices strong, as they passed 
the spot where the martyr of Harper’s 
Ferry died for a race oppressed, 
“John Brown’s body lies a-molder- 
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ing in the grave, but his soul goes 
marching on ! ” (Cheers.] That ruined 
cabin where Micnael Davitt threw out 
the flag of the Irish Land War will be 
pointed out in time to come as the 
Runnymede of the Irish people. For 
a greater victory than Magna Oharta 
was won there. The English baions 
wrested from King John a compact 
that has been praised for centuries, and 
yet it is the charter not of English 
liberty but of English bondage. It 
granted privileges to the aristocracy — 
but not a single right to the people. 
The barons demanded everything for 
themselves and granted nothing to 
their followers. Michael Davitt asked 
nothing for himself, but everything for 
the people. [Cheers.] That meeting at 
Irishtown, in the County Mayo, was the 
ceremony of the coronation of liberty in 
Ireland. On that platform, for the first 
time in Irish history, the Irish people 
themselves came to the front — no 
longer looking up to leaders or cham- 
pions, no longer following men of a 
higher social order, but marching 
breast to breast, as if in military array, 
and receiving the words of command 
from a man in their own ranks. 
[Cheers.] It was no longer the Irish 
patrician claiming rights for his clients. 
It was the dumb Samson of Ireland 
himself who had found his voice and 
was uttering his demands for justice. 
I congratulate Ireland for having given 
birth to a man who has taught in lib- 
erty what he learned in bondage. 
He has broken the Irish Samson’s 
fetters and they can never be riveted 
again ! [Cheers.] 


But he has a higher claim on you 
support and admiration. I think he is 
the greatest statesman that Ireland has 
ever produced. (Cheers from the audi 
ence. Mr. Davitt blushed, and said, 
pleadingly, “ Oh don’t, don’t ! ”] 

I mean no blarney — I didn’t kiss 
the stone. [Laughter.] I mean exactly 
what I say. What is statesmanship ? 
It is not the power to see and to de- 
nounce a national evil. That is the 
function of the reformer or agitator. 
The statesman is he who has die gift 
to see a wrong and the cause of it, 
and to apply a remedy that will 
cure it. Among all Irish leaders, 
Michael Davitt, and he only, has 
clearly seen the cause of Irish mis- 
ery, and he only has had the cour- 
age to prescribe the true remedy. 

[ Cheers. 1 If you think that I am ex tol- 
ling our honored guest extravagantly, I 
ask you, when you go to your own 
homes, to review the history of Ire- 
land, and you will find that while 
one leader urged that this branch, 
and another leader urged that another 
branch of the upas-tree of English mis- 
govemment should be lopped off, 
Michael Davitt was the first man whose 
clear eyes saw, and whose brave tongue 
said: “ Cut down the whole tree — trunk 
and branches [cheers], and then dig up 
the roots.” [Cheers.] until the power of 
the Irish landlords is utterly destroyed ; 
until there is not a landlord — good, 
bad, or indifferent — in all Ireland ; 
until every farmer owns his own land, 
and tills it — Ireland will. never cease to 
be arebel at home and a beggar abroad. 
[Cheers.] 
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IV. 

A. SOUPER- JEW’S IRISH POLICY. 

[Mr. Redpath was a guest at the banquet given to Mr. Parnell, at Cork, on bis return from 
the United States. He was invited to respond to the toast of “America.” Mr. Redpath said:] 

Gentlemen : needs a more terrible ghost than Bea- 

I F I had been called on to respond to consfield can raise to frighten them. 

the loyal toast that usually opens [Laughter.] 

British festivities, I should have per- But, gentlemen, I cannot talk with 
emptorily refused to do so, for the rea- levity about this man Beaconsfield. I 

sons that I was a man before I was a have no respect for any man who does 

guest, and that I am too old a man to not love liberty, and who would not 

become a flunkey. [Applause.] But fight for liberty — not for himself only, 

for a very different reason I must de- or his own race only, but for all men 

dine with equal peremptoriness to re- and for all races. I especially despise 

spond to the toast of America. [Cries men, members of races that have been 

of" Why ? Why?”] oppressed, who aid in the oppression 

Mr. Redpath. — Because America is of other races. I never met an Irish- 

so great and so good a country that man in the United States, when slavery 

there is no man either great or good existed there, for whom, if he supported 

enough to represent her. [Cheers.] the oppression of the black man, I had 

So, I must speak, if I speak at all, not ever more than two words : Damn 

for America, but as an American. him / [Loud cheers. Here a priest 

[Applause and cries of" Go on!”] rose ana drank Mr. Redpath’s health. 

I am going home. [Cries of " No, Mr. Redpath. — I beg the reverenc 
no.”} British politics are too much for Father’s pardon. [Shouts of laughter, 

me. In my own country — in the Mark I did not mean to swear, and I die 

Lane Express of the mind market — I not swear — I only used an American 

think I would have been quoted as expression to show my contempt for a 

ranging " from fair to middling ” in recreant Irishman, and every Irishman 

intelligence ; but here, I confess, I can- who does not love liberty for all men 

not understand even the alpha and is a recreant to his race and faith! 

omega, the first and the last verbal [Cheers.] But with all my heart and 

symbols of British philosophy. I re- soul ana strength I especially despise 

fer to Jingo and Decomposition. that man who, by his genius, his fame 

[Laughter.] and his high rank, is entitled to be re- 

Afler a humorous account of the garded as the representative Hebrew 
origin of the word Jingo, Mr. Redpath , of our times — the representative of a 
continued: race that for nineteen centuries has 

And now comes that word of direct been persecuted for religion’s sake — 

import — the philological specter, who, false to his adopted creed, and 

evoked from the tomb of a dead lan- false to the grand traditions of his 

guage to frighten Anglo-Saxon men people, within a few days has sought 

withal, by the distinguished country- (as Beaconsfield sought by his letter to 

man of the Witch of Endor — Beacons- the Duke of Marlborough) to arouse 

field’s Decomposition I Heavens! what against* the Irish people, for partisan 

a fright it gave England ! Irishmen purposes, the religious animosities of 

do not get scared quite so easily as Eng- the English nation. [Cheers.] For 

lishmen; for where banshees are as com- that is what he tried to do. [Cheers.] 

mon as good landlords are rare it Ireland demands Home Rule. 
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Beaconsfield asserts that Home Rule 
means the Decomposition of the 
British Empire. All Jingodom re- 
plies : “ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching 
us that word,” and truly they seem to 
roll it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues. 

What does it mean ? I have trav- 
eled in every province of British North 
America from the ocean to the lakes — 
in Newfoundland, in Prince Edward’s 
Island, in Nova Scotia, in New Bruns- 
wick, in Quebec, and in Ontario. Each 
of these provinces has an independent 
legislature, and an independent exec- 
utive, and five of them have clubbed 
together to support a sub-imperial 
Parliament. N ewfoundland, with about 
half the population of Dublin, has not 
only a legislature and executive for 
the Island, but a city government for 
St. John — with such privileges as 
Dublin never yet has secured — and 
she refused to join in the New Domin- 
ion Confederation, although all the 
moral and social influence of the 
Imperial Government was brought to 
bear to induce her to join it. Is not 
this Decomposition? Six Home Rule 
Governments and one Home Rule 
sub-imperial Parliament for a popula- 
tion about one-third less than the pop- 
ulation of Ireland ! And what is the 
result of this Decomposition policy ? 
The Dominion is largely settled by 
French Catholics whom England con- 
quered. These original colonists have 
kept themselves aloof both in social life, 
in religion, and in politics from British 
society, British churchianity and British 
politics. But they never rebel. The 
Dominion is largely populated by 
Irishmen from Connaught and Mun- 
ster. They hate England as cordially 
as they hated her at home. But they 
never -rebel. Why ? They can’t in- 
vent an excuse. [Laughter.! They 
have Home Rule. [Applause.] British 
soldiers and Irish constables are as 
thick in Ireland as lice and flies were 
in Egypt during the land agitation 
there. Ireland is disloyal. There is 
not a British soldier from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific — not one; the Canadians 
know that if they wanted to rebel, men 
by thousands and money by millions 
would pour over to their aid; yet 
Canada and her sisters are loyal. Now, 
if this is the work of Decomposition, 
wouldn’t it be a wise policy to try the 
effect of that sort of manure in Ireland 
[laughter], where the crop of loyalty is 
a greater failure than the potato crop 
ever was ? [Applause.] 

Now, take an aerial trip around the 
world in forty seconds, and you will 
find in Van Dieman’s Land, in New 
Zealand, and in Australia, again, 
independent legislatures and indepen- 
dent executives : Home Rule every- 
where and loyalty everywhere, al- 
though there are Irishmen everywhere. 
[Laughter.] There are tens of thou- 
sands of men in those colonies who 
hate the British monarchy, and yet you 
could not kick the newest world out of 
the British Empire. Why ? Decom- 
position 1 

I have been in two disaffected 
countries under British rule — Ja- 
maica and Ireland. There is no Home 
Rule in Jamaica and no Home Rule 
in Ireland. The principle of the In- 
tegrity of the Empire (as this souper- 
Jew calls imperial misgovemment) is 
enforced in die tropics as well as in 
this island of yours. No race ever 
owed so deep a debt of gratitude to 
a foreign government as the black and 
brown men of Jamaica owe to the 
people of England. The people of 
England forced their Government to 
stretch its strong right hand across 
the Atlantic and break the shackles of 
the Jamaica slave. But the blacks 
are poor and discontented; and the 
browns are poor and disaffected ; and 
the whites growl whether they are 
really discontented or not Why are 
the people discontented ? Because 
they do not govern themselves. Why 
are they poor ? Why is Ireland poor ? 
The toiling and hard-fisted absentee 
landlords and their organs say because 
you are lazy, and because the soil is 
poor and overpeopled. Well, the laziest 
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man might make a good living in the 
tropics, and the negroes are not lazy. 
It cannot be said that Jamaica is over- 
peopled or that her soil is poor. If 
God ever made a more beautiful or a 
more fertile island than Jamaica, He 
did not put it on this planet. It is the 
brightest gem of ocean that ever 
dropped here from the coronet of the 
Creator. [Applause.] Jamaica is 
poor as Ireland is poor, because Eng- 
land maintains there, as she supports 
here, the power of the absentee land- 
lord,and delegates to him, unquestioned 
and unchecked, the power of arbitrary 
taxation in the form of rent And Ja- 
maica, like Ireland, will never prosper 
until the absentee is made a permanent 
absentee; until no man is permitted, 
under any pretext, to possess land that 
he does not dwell on and till [Ap- 
plause.] 

I thought statesmanship was a prac- 
tical science — to be judged by its 


fruits; and yet I hear your Prime 
Minister applauding a policy that 
everywhere produces poverty and dis- 
affection, and denouncing as Decom- 
position a policy that yields abundant 
increase of loyalty and prosperity. I 
hear great statesmen, so called, extoll- 
ing his utterances. 

I cannot understand it. I am going 
home. [Laughter.] I am too old to 
comprehend sucn statesmanship. 
[Laughter.] I am going home — to a 
land where no appeals are made to 
arouse religious animosities, because 
even toleration is not tolerated where 
all men are free and all men are equal; 
to a land where every poor man can 
have a home that neither crown nor 
landlord can confiscate or disturb ; to a 
land — I say it with the profoundest rev- 
erence — after God's own heart [cheers], 
because its government is a govern- 
ment of the people, and for the people, 
and by the people. [Cheers.] 


V. 

CONFISCATION AND EXCOMMUNICATION. 


[Mr. Redpath was at the village of Leenane, in Connemara, on August 28, 1880. It was a fair 
day. He was called on to make a speech. " I saw before me,” he said in a recent letter, “ a road- 
side full of barefooted women and frieze-coated men ; I knew that there was a fierce spirit 
brooding among them at the exactions of the landlords, and that if some bloodless, but pitiless, 
policy was not advocated, there would soon be killings of landlords and land agents all over the 
West ; and so I made up my mind to advocate a thorough system of social ostracism — I called 
it social excommunication — it is now called Boycotting — for the protection of the tenants, whom 
American charity had kept alive since the preceding autumn. 1 did not know that there was a 
short-hand writer present until a full report of my talk appeared in the Dublin papers. This 
report was immediately telegraphed to all the leading journals of England and Scotland, and 
if I didn’t * wake up and find myself famous,’ it was because I woke them up and found myself 
famous. Even down to the Coercion debate this speech and the Clare Morris speech were 
represented in England as an appeal to incite an insurrection in Ireland!” The report sub- 
joined is from the Dublin Nation* Mr. Redpath, after the cheering had subsided, putting 
on his hat, after having lifted it to the audience, said : ] 


V OU will excuse me if I keep on my 
A hat. We Americans never speak 
with uncovered heads to any one, and 
never lift our hats except to return a 
salutation. [Cheers.] There is too 
much hat-lifting in Ireland. I want 
you to promise me that you will never 
lift your hat to any man because he 


owns land or because he is rich. [Ap- 
plause.] Never do honor to men who 
do no honor to human nature. 

This is the second time I have visited 
the West of Ireland. I came over here 
last winter to find out whether the Irish 
people were starving, and if they were 
starving why they were starving. When 
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I went back, the Americans asked me 
what was the cause of the misery I 
described. Was it the potato-bligh t ? 
No, I said, it is the landlord-blight. 
[Cheers.] I lold the Americans, and I 
say here to-day, that the exactions of 
the landlords have done more to ruin 
the Irish people than the potato-blight 
and the famine-fever combined. 
[Cheers.] I do not come to Ireland 
to make speeches, but to hear them. 
But now that I'm here 

A Voice. — “ You're welcome." 

Mr. Redpath. — I will tell you how 
Irish politics look to an American. 
The first meeting of this kind that I 
attended in Ireland was in the Queen's 
County. I saw there, as I see here, a 
number of constables in attendance, 
armed and equipped as soldiers. I 
asked Michael Davitt 

A V oice. — “ Three cheers for Davitt." 
[CheersJ 

Mr. Redpath. — Whether there was 
likely to be a riot. No, he said, the 
constables were there to try and over- 
awe the people. But, he added, they 
can't do it [Cheers.] When I described 
that meeting in the American papers, I 
think nothing I wrote created more 
indignation against the British Govern- 
ment than the fact that the people of 
Ireland cannot assemble peaceably to 
discuss their wrongs without having a 
squad of constabulary on the spot to 
overawe them. I lectured in America 
about the famine here, and I was the 
means, simply by telling the truth, of 
raising money for the starving people 
of the West. The organ of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston said I raised ^20,000. 
Now, I think we Americans have a 
mortgage on your crops, and I have 
come over to look after our mortgages. 
I didn't raise that money for the land- 
lords; and I am here to-day to find out 
whether you’re going to give it to the 
landlords ? [ Cries of “ No ! No ! " 1 

Mr. Redpath. — Faith, I think that 
if the Irish people pay over American 
money to the landlords, the best thing 
that could happen to Ireland would be 
a blight of die men and let the ould 


seed die out and wait till the young 
crop of champions get ripe. [ Laughter 
and cheers.] I know that tne young 
Irish children — the new crop — are go- 
ing to assert their rights. 

At the house where I board in Dub- 
lin I heard the lady laughing the other 
day, and I asked her why she was 
laughing. She said she had just come 
from the back-yard where her children, 
two girls and a boy, were playing. The 
boy was marching up and down with a 
broomstick on his shoulder like a gun, 
and the girls were pretending to be 
weeping beside a lot of boards that 
were thrown down. 

The lady asked what was the mattei. 

The boy said: “We're playing at 
evictions, and the constables have tom 
down our house, and I'm waiting till 
the landlord comes to shoot hin." 
[“ Hear, hear," and cheers.] 

The young crop is all right and I’ve 
faith in the ould seed too. [ Ln ughtei. i 

A Voice. — “ Down with ih** • - 
stables.” 

Mr. Redpath. — No ; let them alone, 
Most of them are right good fellows 
with Irish hearts; they sympathize 
with their people ; they know they ;iu 
doing mean work, but it is tlioii duly, 
and they are not the men to bh^e. 
[Applause.] Now, I'll tell you how the 
Irish land agitation looks to an Ameri- 
can. When any one asks for money 
from an American he never gets it un- 
less there is a good reason for giving it. 
Before we would pa y rent we would 
ask a landlord for his title. Suppose 
the Irish people were to do that, what 
would be the result ? 

There are three good and valid titles 
to land, and only three. The best title 
would be a title from the Creator. The 
Bible tells us that Moses gave that title. 
Nobody could dispute such a title. But, 
then, Moses never was in Ireland, and 
so we needn't discuss this supreme title 
to land. The next best title to land is 
founded on the truth that the land of 
a country belongs to all the people of 
the coun try. Now if all the people, by 
their representatives, give tides to pri- 
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vate property in land, that title is abso- 
lutely good, subject to whatever subse- 
quent modifications may be needed for 
the promotion of the general welfare. 
That is the title by which private prop- 
erty in land is held in the United States. 
But there is no such title to land in 
Ireland. The Irish people never agreed 
to sell their lands to the stranger. 

A Voice. — “ Never.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Redpath. — Before the English 
invasion the land belonged neither to 
the Irish kings nor chiefs, but to the 
sept; and the legal heirs to the old 
Irish septs are the whole people of Ire- 
land of to-day. The third good title to 
land is the title conferred by military 
conquest. That is an absolutely valid 
title in law — but it is good only until 
the conquered people re-assert their 
rights [cheers] — not a day longer! 
Now, this is not a philosophical the- 
ory — it is international law. Two 
or three hundred years ago, the Ger- 
mans were at war with France, and 
France seized and held two German 
provinces. A few years ago, France 
and Germany went to war again, and 
Germany seized and kept its old prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, and every 
Government in Europe, including the 
English Government, recognized the 
right of Germany to hold those prov- 
inces. Well, that shuts their mouths 
when you say that the lands that Crom- 
well stole are yours, and that the de- 
scendants of the psalm-singing savages 
who butchered men and women and 
unborn babes and stole their lands have 
no legal claim either to rent or pur- 
chase-money. No man should be paid 
for property until he can show that he 
has a just title to it. I have no respect 
for the Irishman who talks of fair rents 
and fixity of tenure as a solution of 
Irish distress. No rent can be fair un- 
less the man who claims it has a valid 
title to the land. 

Fixity of tenure is only a pretext 
for legalizing and perpetuating the 
curse of Cromwell. The larger part of 
the soil of Ireland is held by titles 
given by Elizabeth, Cromwell, or, viler 


still, by William of Orange — titles ren- 
dered possible only by -die shameless 
violation of the treaty of Limerick. 
Why, the descendants of the men who 
now hold these lands ought to be 
right glad to give up their land without 
money and without price. They should 
be grateful that you do not insist 
that they shall pay back all the rent 
that they have collected for the last 
two hundred years. [Cheers.] They 
ought to be made to pay you compen- 
sation for disturbance to your ances- 
tors! I suppose there are Fenians 
here ? [Cries of “Yes,” and cheers.] 
Mr. Redpath. — Well, now, let me 
talk very plainly about two tender 
topics. I honor every man who sheds 
his blood for his country, or who 
is willing to do it. But there is no 
need of bloodshed. You can get all 
your rights without violence. Don’t 
play into the hands of the English 
Government or the landlords by doing 
acts of violence. They would like to 
get you into trouble. They have ruled 
you for centuries by playing off one 
party against another — Orangeman 
against Catholic, and now Catholic 
against Atheist. Don’t be fooled ! It 
is of no sort of consequence to you 
whether a man goes to the Catholic 
church, or the Protestant church, or to 
no church at all — it is none of your bus- 
iness — but no matter what he believes 
or does not believe, if he fights for Ire- 
land, stand by him. [Cheers.] I de- 
spise, from die bottom of my heart, 
every Irish M. P. who denounced 
Bradlaugh, who has always been the 
friend of Ireland, and then supported 
the souper-Jew, Beaconsfield, who has 
always been your enemy. Denounce 
both or neither ; but if you must de- 
nounce one, curse the man whom 
O’Connell called the lineal descendant 
of the impenitent thief. [Cheers.] 
Now, I shall talk very plainly about 
another thing. I understand that an 
attempt was made to disorganize this 
meeting or prevent it, because a priest 
somewhere here did not approve of it. 
If that is the truth T can afford to speak 
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my mind, and I shall do it. No man 
in America has uttered such eulogistic 
words about the Irish priests — words 
of sincere and heartfelt admiration for 
their conduct during the famine — as I 
have written and spoken. But if any 
priest tells you that it is your religious 
duty to pay rack-rents, or if he defends 
the landlords in their exactions — then 
tell him that you will pay him the duty 
you owe to him as a Catholic in spirit- 
ual affairs, but that you will mind your 
own business in wordly affairs without 
his help. I honor the Irish priests be- 
cause they are Irish patriots, and be- 
cause, with all the wealth of England 
and the landlords to bribe them, so very 
few of them have been muzzled by 
money or cheap pasturage. But be- 
cause you must shed no blood and do 
no violence, you must be men and not 
allow any human being to dictate to 
you. If an Irish priest is a patriot also 
— only a handful of them are not both 
— then honor him both as a priest and 
patriot ; but if he is not a patriot, obey 
as a priest only. I have been told that 
there are in some parts of Mayo priests 
who say you should pay rents in order 
to obey the injunction, “ Render unto 
Csesar the things that are Caesar's.” 
Why, Caesar is dead. [Laughter.] He 
never was in Ireland, and a man of the 
name of Brutus once rendered unto 
Caesar the only tribute justly due to a 
tyrant — a dagger through his heart 
Now, don't render unto any sort of Irish 
Caesar such a tribute. There was no 
sort of need of violence at all. Will any 
good Catholic tell you that you rightfully 
owe tribute to the men who hold lands 
that were stolen from your forefathers 
because they refused to give up the 
Catholic faith — because they refused 
to swear that the Mass was an abom- 
ination ? You dishonor your martyred 
sires by advancing such a plea. Was 
Cromwell — the demon of Drogheda — 
a second Moses, empowered for ages 
to tax this people, and dispose of their 
lands ? Englishmen will not grant the 
Crown supplies for more than one year 
at a time — they know they can't trust 


the aristocracy — and yet it is claimed 
that it is right for the dead Cromwell's 
taxes to be levied in Ireland for two 
hundred years after his death for the 
benefit of the descendants of the sol- 
diers who massacred your forefathers — 
not in battle only, but in cold blood. 
If any priest teaches such doctrine tell 
him to go to church and mind his own 
business — that there, and there only, 
you will obey him. [Cheers.] It is 
time for plain talk all round ! 

We Americans, without regard to 
Cromwellian theories, do not believe 
that any class of men, and especially 
the Irish landlords, have any right to 
drive the native population off in order 
to put sheep and bullocks on their 
homesteads. There will be no pros- 
perity in Ireland until every tenant is 
his own landlord, and every landlord 
his own tenant. [Cheers.] How 
are you going to conquer? I told you 
not by bloodshed. Don't play into 
the hands of the landlords in that way. 
Do nothing that the constables or mili- 
tary can arrest you. for doing. If you do 
England can throw fifty to one against 
you, and that is what the landlords 
want. [Cheers.] Organize! If every 
tenant-tarmer in Ireland stood shoulder 
to shoulder the English Government 
would be powerless to help the land- 
lords. They could never evict a whole 
people. Be united, do no violence, and 
by the operation of the law and the 
result of your union, the landlords will 
soon be thrown into the courts of 
bankruptcy. [Great cheers.] 

Call up the terrible power of social 
excommunication ! If any man is 
evicted from his holding let no man 
take it. If any man is mean enough 
to take it don’t shoot him, but treat 
him as a leper. Encircle him with 
scorn and silence. Let no man or 
woman talk to him, or to his wife or 
children. If his children appear in the 
streets, don’t let your children speak 
to them. If they go to school take 
your children away. If the man goes 
to buy goods in a shop, tell the shop- 
keeper that if he deals with him you 
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will never trade with him again. If the 
man or his folks go to church leave it 
as they enter. If even death comes, 
let the man die unattended, save by 
the priest, and let him be buried un- 
pitied. The sooner such men die the 
better for Ireland! If the landlord 
takes the land himself let no man work 
for him. Let his potatoes remain un- 
dug, his grass uncut, his crop wither 
in the field. This dreadful power, more 
potent than armies — the power of social 
excommunication — has only been used 
in our time by despots in the interests 
of despotism. Use it, you, for justice ! 
No man can stand up against it except 
heroes, and heroes don't take the land 
from which a man has been evicted. 
In such a war, the only hope of success 
is to wage it without a blow — but 
without pity. 

You must act as one man. Bayonets 
shrivel up like dry grass in presence of 
a people who will neither fight them nor 
submit to tyranny. 

Americans will never give money 
again to the Irish tenants if they take 
it to pay landlords. If the landlords 
are poor let them work as we do. If 
some one must starve in Ireland let the 
landlords starve. [Cheers.] Turnabout 
is fair play, and it is their turn now. 
But be united; don't quarrel among 
yourselves. The landlords have ruled 
you long enough by stimulating dissen- 
sion in your own ranks. They are 
united. Every quarrel among patriots 
is worse than a hundred evictions. 


[Cheers.] Act as one man ! [Cheers.] 

[Mr. Redpath subsequently found 
that the parish curate at Leenane 
(although he did not name him) had 
been unjustly accused of hostility to 
the Land League; that he was absent 
on clerical duty in the islands at the 
time of the meeting; and that he was 
not only friendly to the movement but 
president of a local branch. The un- 
pleasantness originated in some hered- 
itary feud between two prominent 
families in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Redpath, on being invited by Father 
Ganly to speak at his meeting at 
Maam, replied as fellows : 

Clonbur, September 25. 

My Dear Sir: I regret that my 
duties will not permit me to accept 
your invitation to attend the land meet- 
ing at Maam on the 3d of October 
next, and the more especially as I am 
convinced that I did you an uninten- 
tional injustice in believing that you 
were hostile to the great and beneficent 
movement that seeks without violence 
to restore the land of Ireland to the 
people of Ireland. If priests and peo- 
ple will cooperate and work with a 
hearty zeal for this noble end, the land- 
lords of Ireland will soon be made to 
feel that it is impossible to impoverish 
a race without their consent, and that 
in the presence of a united people con- 
stables are. impotent and armies una* 
vailing. Very truly yours, 

James Redpath.] 
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VI. 

“A MOST TREASONABLE SPEECH.” 


[Mr. Redpath was at Clare Morris, County Mayo, in September, 1880. During his stay, 
he was told that the more fiery spirits among the r emails, or “ advanced Nationalists,” angry 
at the refusal of the Dublin Land League to appropriate money for the purchase of rifles, had 
sworn that they would break up the next Lana League meetings in that neighborhood. Mr. 
Redpath was urged by a leading member of the Land League to make a speech at a meeting to 
which the leading Fenians would be invited, in order to show them that, in his judgment, the 
only hope for the Irish peasantry lay in the adoption of a bloodless policy, and that to oppose 
any sincere effort to lighten the burdens of the people would be as disastrous to the hopes of the 
Separatists as to the methods of the Agitators. The speech had the effect of producing harmony 
among the people. It was telegraphed quite fully to the English and Scotch journals, and 
aroused a whirlwind of abuse. It was pronounced “ a most treasonable speech.” This report is 
from the Castlebar Telegraph, with the passages that had to be suppressed as seditious restored.] 


A LARGE meeting of the Clare Mor- 
ris branch of the Land League 
was held on Sunday. 

The Rev. James Corbett, C. C., 
was called to the chair. He spoke in 
very flattering terms of the services of 
Mr. Redpath, both in arousing Ameri- 
can sympathy for the starving ten- 
antry of Ireland during last winter in 
America, and thereby sending large 
sums of money to save them from 
starvation, and also by his vindication 
of the character of the Irish peasantry 
against the persistent and malignant 
aspersions of the English press. [Ap- 
plause.] No man in Ireland or out of 
it had done more than Mr. Redpath to 
expose the iniquities of Irish landlord- 
ism, and to bring the Irish land ques- 
tion in its true light before the civilized 
world, and thereby force a just settle- 
ment of it before the English Parlia- 
ment. [Loud applause.] His name 
was a household word in every cabin 
in Ireland, and his tribute to the Irish 
priests one of the most touching and 
eloquent vindications of their spiritual 
guides that had ever appeared in the 
English language. 

Mr. Redpath, on rising, was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, and cries of 
“ A thousand welcomes, and long life 
to you,” and “ Three cheers for the 
Stars and Stripes.” He said : 
Reverend Father and Gentlemen : — 
This is my second visit to Clare Morris. 


I was here last winter to see and to 
describe the distress that then existed 
here, and one of the sunniest memories 
of my life will be the knowledge that 
my reports of the misery I witnessed in 
this county were the means of increas- 
ing the American contributions for the 
relief of the starving peasantry of Con- 
naught I am here now not at the invi- 
tation exactly, but at the suggestion of 
one of your Mayo landlords— a person 
who carries the double-barreled name of 
Lord Oranmore and Browne. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

A few weeks since I made a way- 
side talk to the people of Leenane. I 
told them that after I went back to 
America, whenever I was asked wheth- 
er it was the potato-blight that had 
brought on the famine, I said, “ No; 
it was the landlord-blight,” and I 
showed them how these landlords who 
shouted out so fiercely against confis- 
cation owed their property to titles 
founded on the foulest confiscation, and 
I told them that not in justice only, 
but in law, these titles were good only 
until the Irish people could re-assert 
their rights and take back their lands. 
Every lawyer in Christendom knows 
that this is good law. 

Your Lord Oranmore and Browne 
denounced this argument in the House 
of Lords. He ended his brainless if not 
brayless speech by advising me to 
“ attend to my own business.” That 
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is why I am here. My business in Ire- 
land, this time, is to explain to the 
American people why the Irish are so 
poor, although they are, as I say they 
are, one of the most frugal, and thrifty, 
and industrious races on the face of this 
earth to-day. Then why is Ireland the 
Lazarus Nation of our age — ever show- 
ing its wounds, and ever begging at 
the gates of the world’s banqueting 
ho 11s ? I say it is because, under Eng- 
lish rule, just as fast as the Irish toiler 
makes money, he is robbed of it by the 
lords of the soil, backed by British law. 
[Applause, and cries of “ That’s so 1 ”] 
My business in Ireland is to expose the 
crimes of the Irish landlords, in order 
to vindicate the Irish people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, I don’t like to be lectured by 
a social inferior, and every king, queen, 
and lord in Europe is the inferior in 
rank of every republican on this globe. 
[Cheers.] No man is entitled to any 
respect who lives on the toil of others 
ana renders no service to society. [Ap- 
plause.] Kings and lords are the human 
vermin of society, who luik and feed in 
its festering sores. [Applause.] I 
think Lord Oranmore and Browne 
— one or either or both of them [laugh- 
ter] — was guilty of gross discourtesy in 
attacking me in the House of Lords, 
which no American would degrade him- 
self by entering. [Laughter.] He 
might have sent me his advice by a 
half-rate message, or a postal-card that 
I could have answered without self- 
abasement [Laughter.] But, as a cat 
may look at a king, so even a less 
worthy creature — an English lord — 
may give good advice to an American 
citizen, and therefore I overlooked the 
impertinence of this person, and came 
down here to investigate his pretensions 
to be regarded as the good landlord 
that he claims to be. 

Here I am, in a room so near to Lord 
Oranmore’s castle that the report of a 
rifle fired at the door could be heard in 
his bedroom — if he were in it. He 
said in the House of Lords that he 
never evicted a tenant. Men of Clare 


Morris, don’t you all know that this is a 
falsehood ? [Cries of “ Yes.”] Don’t 
you know that, although he has never 
had the courage to run the risk of for- 
cible evictions, yet he raised the rent so 
often and so much that he drove out 
from his estates all the more enterpris- 
ing tenants ? [Cries, “ We do, we do.”] 
Don’t you know that as fast as the ten- 
ants between this village and his de- 
mesne improved their land, that he 
forced them from it, under the torture 
of the rack-rent, until they were all 
banished ? [Cries of “ Yes,” and “ We 
all know it.”] Don’t you know that his 
estate once supported hundreds of peo- 
ple, where it now supports only a few 
families ? [Cries of“ Yes.”] Don’t you 
all know that he never paid a shilling for 
the improvements made by his tenants 
that he confiscated ? [Cries of “ Yes.”] 
Don’t you know that every acre of 
his fine grazing farms was reclaimed 
from the wet bog at the expense of his 
tenants, and by their own unassisted 
toil? [Cries of “Yes.”] Don’t you know 
that as fast as he drove out men and 
women and children, he put in cattle and 
sheep and game? [Cries of “ Yes.”] 
Don’t you all know how he induced 
his tenants who had good holdings to 
remove to the edges of a bog, under 
the pretext that he would give them fif- 
teen acres of good land ; and that he 
never redeemed his promise, but has 
reduced the people who were there 
then and the people who removed 
there, to one dead level of pauperism ? 
[Cries of “ We all know it.”] Don’t you 
all know one man who was driven in- 
sane, and is mad to-day, by these con- 
stant robberies and persecutions ? 
TCries of “ Yes.”] Don’t you know that 
nc broke all his pledges about cheap 
pasturage to the people whom he trans- 
planted, and, instead of giving them fif- 
teen acres, took not only half the land 
of tenants who had ten acres before, 
but even took half of the cabins, that 
they had built themselves, and put these 
“ transplanted ” tenants into them, with- 
out consent of their owners, or compen- 
sation ? [Cries of “ Yes, yes.”] Don’t 
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you know that he is not content with 
robbing his tenants under the protection 
of the law, but that he is constantly an- 
noying them about their religion, al- 
though he owes his title to the services 
of the Catholic clergy rendered to his 
father ? [ Cries of “ Y es.”] And don’t 
you know that, although his tenants 
were all starving last winter, he never 
gave a single shilling to relieve them ? 
[Cries of “ Yes ”1 

Well, so do I know these things; 
and when I get time to “ attend to my 
own business ” I shall tell them to the 
whole world. [Applause.] 

[Mr. Redpath here described some 
scenes that he had witnessed in the 
County Mayo a few months before.] 

Some of these scenes moved me so 
profoundly last winter that I could not 
see them, nor speak of them, nor even 
think of them, in America — three thou- 
sand miles away — without tears rushing 
to my eyes. I have not done so much 
crying this time. If his reverence 
wasn’t here I might confess that I had 
done a good deal of private swearing 
this time [laughter], and if your good 
priest called me to account for it I 
would tell him that a Yankee chaplain 
once saw an act of cruelty in the army 
and swore at it, and then defended 
himself at mess next morning by say- 
ing that no man could be a good 
Christian who would not swear in such 
circumstances. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I can’t look on with a pulse- 
less indifference when I see a race of 
noble women, the wives of hard-working 
men, the mothers of splendid boys and 
of comely girls, trudging along without 
bonnets, without shoes, and thinly clad 
in all weathers, instead ofbeing dressed 
as they ought to be dressed — warmly 
and in good attire all the time — and in 
purple and fine linen on Sunday and 
holidays. [Applause.] 

Queens nave had these feminine 
trappings quite long enough. I don’t 
begrudge diem such luxuries, not be- 
cause they are queens and ladies, but 
because they are women, for no woman, 
I think, ever yet was dressed as well as 


every good woman ought to be. 
[ Cheers and laughter. ] But it is a high 
crime and misdemeanor for queens or 
the wives of lordlings to be sumptu- 
ously dressed by the robbery of the 
poor. [Cheers .1 It is not the will of 
God that such things should be. 
[Cheers.] God tolerates such things 
as He tolerates other crimes, but it is 
blasphemy to say that God decrees one 
class of His creatures — and the mean- 
est class — to live in riotous luxury, while 
the true nobles — the class who work — 
go naked and inhabit foul cabins and 
sleep beneath dirty rags, and live on 
potatoes and Indian meal all the year 
round. [Cheers.] Down with the 
blasphemers who say so ! [Long con- 
tinued cheering.] 

It has been asked: “What is the 
remedy ? ” Ireland will never be as 
prosperous as the character and industry 
of her people entitle her to be until the 
land is owned by the tillers of the land 
[cheers] and by nobody else [cheers] 
— until there is not a man in Ireland 
who has the right to levy a tax unless he 
is a member of Parliament. I Cheers.] 

Rent in the West of Ireland is a sys- 
tem of taxation by hereditary and irre- 
sponsible tax-masters. [“Hear!”] Rent 
in England, and elsewhere, for the most 
part is simply an interest on investments. 
If a landlord in England has a farm to 
let he improves it, he fences it, he 
drains it, he builds houses and offices 
on it at his own expense. The tenant 
only furnishes the stock in trade to work 
it. Here the tenant gets a bog that 
would not raise enough to feed a snipe, 
and he improves it himself at his own 
expense, and just as fast as he improves 
it up goes the rent. Isn’t that true ? 
[Cries of “ Indeed, it is,” from nearly 
all the audience.] 

Talk of compensation to these heredi- 
tary robbers of the poor! One day 
Michael Davitt was listening in America 
to some talk about compensation to 
landlords. He asked my opinion. 
“ Well,” I said, “ the landlords ought to 
be made to pay back every shilling 
that they ever took for rent for 200 
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years, unless they and their ancestors 
bought the land, and then they ought 
to be sent to work at hard labor for 
life to make up the balance due if they 
had not enough to pay the whole of it ” ; 
but as a compromise measure I sug- 
gested: “Suppose you sent them to 
the penitentiary for ten years a head.” 
[Cheers.] If ever they get a shilling, 
— these men who hold estates by con- 
fiscation, — it should be paid, not as 
their right, for they have no equitable 
right, but as you would give ransom 
money for a brother who has fallen into 
the hands of bandits. [“Hear, hear.”] 
Landlords who bought land or whose 
ancestors bought land should be paid 
for it by the state, but no man should 
be allowed to hold an acre in all Ire- 
land that he does not live on and till. 
[Cheers.] 

Land for the people is not enough ; 
you ought never to cease to insist that 
Ireland must be ruled by the Irish. 

[ Cheers.] After you have got the land 
and an Irish Parliament, then, if the 
people of Ireland demand nationality — 
a separate nationality — they have the 
right and it is their duty to work for it 
[ Cheers.] But this last right should be 
discussed apart from the other rights 
of Home Rule and of land for the peo- 
ple. I cannot understand how any 
Irishman would be satisfied even with 
the land for the people and Home 
Rule. If I were an Irishman I should 
never cease to work for the independ- 
ence of Ireland. [Cheers.] Yet to 
me it seems self-evident that you will 
never achieve independence except by 
the sword ; and if you believe that I am 
a friend of Ireland I shall tell you why. 

I Cries of “ Go on ! ” and applause.] 
You should never allow any one but a 
friend even to discuss this question 
with you ; for it is an insult to every 
Irishman to assume, as all arguments 
against Irish nationality assume, that 
Ireland has not the right of self-gov- 
ernment, in the sense of independence, 
and that she could not govern herself 
as well as Switzerland, or France, or 
Belgium or any other nation. | Cheers. ] 


As for England, she never has governed 
herself — a small class has ruled her 
people always.* 

But first let me say that there is a 
power before which all nations and 
legislatures now must bow — a power 
that as Irishmen you ought especially 
to respect, for it was first called into 
political action by an Irishman and the 
greatest of all Irish leaders — Daniel 
O’Connell. [Cheers.] It is organized 
public opinion. I think that by that 
power alone you can secure the land 
for the people, and secure Home Rule. 
Let me tell you how. 

How has England kept its hold 
over Ireland for seven hundred years? 
Just as it got it at the beginning — by 
the quarrels of the Irish among them- 
selves. How have the landlords been 
able to keep you all in rags and wretch- 
edness? By your quarrels among 
yourselves. If Ireland had ever been 
united, England would have been 
forced to do justice to her. The 
remedy for Ireland’s ills is so simple 
that, like the prophet’s order — “Go wash 
in the Jordan and be clean” — I fear it 
may seem less attractive than learned 
disquisitions about the Brehon law or 
Porta down leases, or those quack pre- 
scriptions that never cure — commis- 
sions of inquiry. Unite / Ireland will 
never secure her full rights unless and 
until all the great classes and factions 
of the “common people” are united 
in one purpose, bloodless in its method, 
but inflexible in its spirit, until Catholic 
and Protestant, saint and sinner, Ulster 
as well as Connaught, are fused into one 
resistless body to demand that the 
land of Ireland shall become the 
property of the people of Ireland, and 
that the laws of Ireland shall be 
framed by the people of Ireland in an 
Irish Parliament. [Applause.] 

The toileis of Ireland must ao as the 
English mechanics have done; they 


*“ English liberty,” said Mr. Redpath, at 
Chicago, “is the right that the ruling classes 
of England enjoy o? robbing the toiling classes 
under the forms of law.” 
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must form an organization that can be 
wielded as if it were a single body, 
each member of it loyally protecting 
every other member, so that the poor- 
est fisherman in Donegal, the hungriest 
conacre man in Connaught, and the 
most ragged tenant in Kerry may be- 
lieve and know that before a rapacious 
absentee landlord can bring the crow- 
bar to destroy his humble cabin, he 
must first pass through the solid pha- 
lanx of the people of Ireland. [Ap- 
plause.] You have all heard the 
trades-unions of England denounced, 
but whoever has studied their history 
will tell you that they saved the Eng- 
lish mechanic from the condition of a 
serf. 

When an honest tenant, unable to 
pay his rent on account of bad crops, 
is evicted from his farm, let no man 
take it ; but if any man does take it, 
do not speak to him, or buy from him, 
or sell to him, or work for him, or 
stand at the same altar with him — let 
him feel that he is accursed and cast 
out from all your sympathies, lie and 
every member of his family. Unless 
you do so, there is no hope for you, 
because as long as tenants will hire 
landlords will evict. [Applause.] Un- 
til this is done, until you have a solid 
Ireland, it is idle to believe that the 
absentee landlords will consent to sell 
their estates in Ireland. But as soon 
as this union is made perfect, as soon 
as all Ireland is a “ United Irishman,” 
the landlords will be powerless ; for a 
universal strike against rent will at 
once force the English Parliament to 
act, and the world to listen and in- 
quire into the causes of this national 
action. Irish landlordism is so mon- 
strous an iniquity that it can live only 
in darkness ; drag it to the blazing bar 
of the world’s public opinion, and no 
plea except the plea of guilty would 
be entered against it. [Applause.] 
Suppose, for example, that every peas- 
ant in the West of Ireland was moved 
by one spirit, what could Lord Oran- 
more and Browne, or the Earl of 
Lucan, or the Marquis of Sligo do if 


every man refused to work for him, as 
a herd, or a laborer, or a gamekeeper? 
They could not bring in strangers? 
[Cries of “ Oh 1 no ! ”J They would 
be obliged to sell their estates, or re- 
store the tenants to the rich lands from 
which they were so pitilessly evicted 
after the famine of 1847 1 [Applause.] 
This great reform, as you see, can be 
achieved without shedding a drop of 
blood, without violence, without break- 
ing any law — English, human, or 
divine (and they are three separate 
and distinct codes over here !) — and by 
thus accomplishing your object you 
will do more to prove to the world 
that England has slandered you for 
generations than if you were to wade 
to it through a lough of blood and over 
a causeway of corpses. 

[Mr. Redpath then showed the value 
of resolute Parliamentary action illus- 
trated in die earnest methods of 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar as con- 
trasted with die mock-fight tactics of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mitchell- Henry. 
“ Most of the Home Rule Irish Mem- 
bers,” he said, “ are mere dress-parade 
soldiers — there is no fight in them.” 
This part of the speech was not re- 
ported.] 

Do I tell you in thus speaking to aban- 
don your aspirations for nationality ? 
I would rather that my tongue should 
wither; for I hope to live long enough 
to see Ireland an independent republic. 
[Cheers.] But if you diink diat inde- 
pendence can be secured by the sword 
only, then — as I have seen a litde war 
myself — I advise you to deliberate 
gravely before you act, and to remem- 
ber that war is a science needing vast 
supplies and drilled soldiers, experi- 
enced generals and a complex and ex- 
pensive organization, and that steam 
and the telegraph have annihilated 
distance — that Kerry is nearer London 
to day for military purposes than Liv- 
erpool was in the days of the illustrious 
Wolfe Tone. [Cheers.] My friends, 
it is impossible for Ireland at this time 
to successfully fight England. The 
odds are too great against her. Strike 
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out of the list of fighting men in Ireland 
all the Orangemen, all the landlords and 
their henchmen, all the well-to-do 
farmers and the vast majority of the 
Eastern and Northern tradesmen — 
the loyalists, the pacific and the indif- 
ferent— -everybody whom love, or fear, 
or trade, or religion could influence — 
and England and Scotland, which 
would be a military unit against you, 
would have a terrible advantage, even 
if it were to be a hand-to-hand fight. 
But you are unarmed, undrilled, and 
poor; and England has unequaled 
facilities to hire men and to impress 
men, as well as absolutely illimitable 
resources in the machinery and mate- 
rial of war. Father John, brave as he 
was, and skillful as he was, could not 
repeat his career to-day, — nor could 
Wolfe Tone, — because this is the age 
of the steam cannon and the mitrailleuse , 
and of vast disciplined armies, and, 
above all, of the steamer and the loco- 
motive. On Napoleon’s estimate of 
the difference made by machinery in 
the fighting capacity of nations, you 
would have to overcome a disparity of 
eighteen against one. This is not my 
dictum; it is the dictum of the greatest 
soldier of modem times. 

Be patient! Patience is not cow- 
ardice. It needs the highest courage. 
Seven hundred years of tyranny cannot 
be overthrown in a day in Ireland. 
Until the people are planted firmly on 
their lands, I can see no hope of .a £ UC K4 
cessful military revolt against English 
misrule. For that reason, and that 
reason only, if I were an Irishman, I 


might prepare for war, but I would 
certainly postpone any revolutionary 
efforts until the men on whom such a 
movement must rely for success could 
go forth to do battle consoled by the 
thought that, if they died for their 
country in the field, they did not leave 
their families in the power of petty 
landed despots, who would be glad to 
fling them out into the road-side to die. 
[Cheers.] All great men and all great 
races have succeeded by obeying the 
golden rule of success-— do one thing 
at a time. 

But, I beg of you, don’t fight among 
yourselves. There is no need of it, 
and no sense in it. Land Leaguer, 
Home Ruler, and Nationalist, each in 
his own way is struggling for the wel- 
fare of Ireland, and each of them can 
have fight enough to satisfy even an 
Irishman [laughter] by striking at the 
landlords and the British Government 
The land system of Ireland is the key- 
stone of the house of tyranny. Kick it 
out, and then I hope and I believe that 
on a free soil, and with a people free, 
the blood of Ireland’s myriads of politi- 
cal martyrs will quicken and blossom 
into a resplendent Irish nationality. 
[Cheers.] 

[“ Mr. Redpath,” said the report of 
the Freemans Journal , “ spoke rapidly 
for an hour and a quarter, and his 
speech was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all present. The conclusion 
especially, in which he urged unity of 
action between the three parties, many 
of whom were present, was most 
warmly applauded.”] 
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vn. 

HARVESTING FOR THE LAND LEAGUE. 

[Under the head of “An Extraordinary Scene,” the following special dispatch appeared 
In the Freeman's Journal , a few days after the report of the foregoing speech : ] 


( Special Telegram from our Correspondent. ) 

Clare Morris, Tuesday Night 

F OR the last week the following 
placard has been posted in Clare 
Morris and some adjoining parishes : 

“ Hold the harvest ! Last spring 2,000 
men collected at BaUin taffy to sow 
the Land League farms. The crops 
are now ripe, and again the same men 
are called on to reap them. At his 
post then, every man ! Come without 
fear and show your pluck, and that 
you are determined to keep your crops. 
Bring your scythes and hooks, and let 
every man who has a horse and cart 
bring them also to carry away in 
triumph the fruits of labor free of rent 
and taxes. The day is coming when 
every man’s crop shall be free. To the 
front, then, on next Tuesday, the 14 th 
inst. Men of Clare Morris and Gallen ! 
Noble women and brave peasant girls, 
come you also and help to bind up 
the first sheaves of com free of rent 
aud taxes that have ever been reaped 
in Ireland. The land for the people ! 
The crops for the people ! Hold the 
harvest ! God save Ireland 1” 

About eleven o’clock this morning a 
brake, in which were seated the mem- 
bers of the Clare Morris brass band, 
stopped at the presbytery for the Rev. 
James Corbett, C. C., and then at 
Ansborough hotel for Mr. Redpath, 
the American journalist, and Mr. J. P. 
Quinn, the Land League representative. 
The brake was driven through the 
streets of the town, the band playing 
“ God Save Ireland.” A large number 
of cars followed, and as the cavalcade 
went through the streets toward Ballin- 
taffy, women, men, and children 
rushed to the doors shouting, “ God 


bless you, Father Corbett 1 ” Ballin- 
taffy is four miles from Clare Morris. 
On the way the party overtook dozens 
of carts and large numbers of men on 
foot carrying scythes and sickles. I 
arrived at Ballintaffy about noon. 
More than an acre of “the Land 
League cats,” as they are called here, 
had already been cut. About one hun- 
dred men, women, and young children 
were employed cutting and binding the 
oats. The arrival of the Rev. Mr. 
Corbett was received with loud and 
long-continued cheering by the reapers 
and binders. Men and women arrived 
until there were five or six hundred 
persons present, each of whom w orked. 
Women apologized for the absence of 
their husbands by saying they were in 
England “ earning the rint.” Men and 
women were present from Clare Morris 
and the surrounding parishes, includ- 
ing Kiltiinagh, Bohola, Balia, Face- 
field, Barnacarroll, Lagatample, Cloon- 
connor, Futagh, Drumkeen, Killeen, 
Ballyknave, Facefield Biies, Castlegar, 
Irishtown, Ballindine, Crossboyne, 
Mayfield, Aughervilla, Drimineen, etc. 
Quite a delegation of ladies from Clare 
Morris, Westport, and Balia, elegantly 
attired, were present to witness and take 
part in the work. I noticed some ladies 
dressed in the highest of fashion taking 
off their kid gloves, going down among 
the barefooted peasant women, and 
binding the sheaves. 

Mr. Redpath assisted in carrying 
the sheaves to the carts. Five or six 
acres of oats were cut and carried to the 
carts, which conveyed them to Clare 
Morris in a few hours. 

After the w r ork was completed a 
meeting w r as held. 
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The Rev. James Corbett was moved 
to the chair, which was composed of a 
stook of oats. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbett praised the 
people for having exhibited such a 
spirit of independence in coming to 
the defense of the rights of their own 
class. He explained some circum- 
stances connected with the holdings, 
and then introduced Mr. James Red- 
path, who was received with loud 
cheers for “ the Stars and Stripes,” 
“ The land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” etc. 

Mr. Redpath praised the patriot 
priest who had brought out his people 
last spring and planted these oats under 
the very shadow of British bayonets — 
for the constabulary, angry and armed, 
were there that day. Where were they 
to-day ? Conquered by an unarmed 
and heroic priest and people. [Cheers.] 
This should teach the Irish nation a 
lesson — the irresistible force of moral 
courage and determination. Mr. Red- 
path then made an appeal for union of 
action and harmony among Irishmen 
of all classes. He reviewed briefly 
the history of Ireland, and showed that 
although the Irish were the “ fightiog- 
est ” race on this planet, England had 
been able to conquer them and main- 
tain its conquest by making Irishmen 
fight among themselves. Mr. Redpath 
spoke in eulogistic terms of the noble 
conduct of the “ barefooted ladies ” 
who had shown that, whenever they 
were called on to do duty-work for 
Ireland, they would rally, but he hoped 
they would never do “ duty-work, 
here”* for the landlords again. Mr. 
Redpath described British rule in Ire- 
land as “ the most tyrannical Govern- 
ment on the face of the earth.” 
[Loud cheers.] Why, England could 


* " Duty- work ” is a relic of feudal serf 
labor still enforced in the West of Ireland. 
By its terms, in addition to exorbitant rents, 
the hapless and helpless tenants are obliged to 
work for from one week to one month for 
their landlord every year without wages, and 
to feed themselves while working. 


not endure a heptarchy, the rule of 
seven despots, and yet she insists on 
putting the Irish under the absolute 
control, not of seven, but of seven 
thousand irresponsible despots called 
landlords ! He contrasted in sarcastic 
terms the conduct of the barefooted 
ladies before him, who cheerfully 
worked for their country, with the 
conduct of the Queen, who gave only 
one day's wages to the starving poor 
of Ireland. Landlordism in Ireland 
must die, if the Irish were ever to be 
a happy, contented, and prosperous 
people. [Cheers.] Irish landlordism 
had better tell its heirs and executors 
what sized coffin it wore; for the 
horologe of time had given warning 
that its hour of doom had come. But 
Ireland's liberation must come from 
Irish unity and courage, and not from 
English justice or patronage. He did 
not join in the eulogiums of Bright 
and Forster that some Irishmen ut- 
tered. He called them “buck-shot 
Quakers,” and earnestly urged the 
tenantry to refuse to listen to pleas for 
fair rents and long leases, but to insist 
on a peasant proprietary. Half a loaf 
was not better than nothing if they 
could get the whole loaf — and the loaf 
was theirs. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Redpath's speech three cheers were 
given for him, and three more for the 
American republic. 

A large number of carts were em- 
ployed all day in carrying the oats to 
Clare Morris. When the work was 
done the largest brake, containing the 
band, followed by a long string of out- 
side cars and a number of carts loaded 
with oats, moved back to Clare Morris. 
On passing the residence of a landlord, 
some one shouted out: “Death to 
landlordism!” and Mr. Redpath re- 
quested the band to play a funeral 
dirge. The band struck up the “ Dead 
March in Saul,” amid great applause. 
On the seat of the brake was a presi- 
dent of a branch of the Land League, 
carrying in his arms a sheaf of the oats. 
Every man in the cars wore an ear of 
the com in his hat, and the ladies and 
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children were similarly decorated. On 
arriving at the outskirts of the town the 
band struck up " See, the conquering 
hero comes,” and the streets were 


thickly lined with men, women, and 
children, who cheered for the Rev. 
Mr. Corbett and the Irish National 
League. 


m 

“ BETWEEN TWO LORDS SLAIN/' 

[Writing to a friend in America from Clonbur, County Galway, on Monday, September 26, 
1880, Mr. Kedpath told of an exceptional experience as a speaker in the West ofjreland.] 


I MADE a speech here yesterday that 
I intended to be my last speech in 
Ireland. I was never in a position that 
needed so much tact and nerve. My 
friend, Father Conway, the Catholic 
curate here, had coaxed me to promise 
to make a speech at a Land Meeting 
to be held yesterday. I was wretched 
after I had agreed to speak, because I 
knew that many of the same people 
would be here who heard me at Lee- 
nane and Claremorris, and I could not 
think of any speech that it would be 
proper for a stranger to make, and I 
would not repeat myself. As I was 
walking up and down the lane near 
the church, I noticed the image of St. 
Patrick and that gave me an idea for 
a speech. As I was working it out in 
my mind, a citizen of the place joined 
me. One after another, seven or eight 
“ outside cars ” passed me on their 
way to the constabulary head-quarters. 
Each jaunting-car had four armed con- 
stables on it. I asked why they were 
coming? 

“ Oh ! ” said my companion, “ don’t 
you know the Government has sent 
down a short-hand writer to report your 
speech to-morrow, and these constables 
are here to protect him ? ” 

That information inspired me. As 
these cars reached the head of the lane, 
a gentleman dressed in light clothing 
stopped each of them and spoke to the 
constables. 

“ Who is that man ? ” I asked. 

“ Lord Montmorris.” 


“ And who is he ? ” 

“ A landlord near here,” was the 
answer. 

As Father Conway drove up, — he 
had been at Ballinrobe, — I looked at 
my watch. It was a quarter before 
six. 

We staid up rather late, as the 
curate was waitin g for a friend. A little 
after ten o’clock a parishioner came in 
and announced that Lord Montmorris 
had been murdered, and his body found 
on the road-side about a mile from 
Clonbur ! 

Next morning, — yesterday, — thou- 
sands of people came to Clonbur to 
attend the Land Meeting. I mingled 
among them, but heard no expressions 
of sympathy for the slain lord. The 
nearest approach to pity was the re- 
mark of an old woman, “ Sure, he wasn’t 
worth killing ! ” Lord Montmorris 
died unwept as he had lived unloved— 
a corrupt magistrate and a profligate 
man. He had long since been hated 
and despised by all classes. Still, I 
knew how this murder would be re- 
garded in England, and I suggested 
that the Land Meeting should be post- 
poned. No one agreed with me that 
it would be wise to postpone it. So, I 
must speak and denounce the murder 
among a people indifferent to it, 
and advocate social excommunication 
after I had been told that this sort of 
advice might possibly be construed as 
sedition — and there was the Govern- 
ment reporter to take down my words I 
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The platform was built inside the 
church-grounds, and against the walls 
of the church. Right opposite, on the 
other side of the lane, were the high 
walls that inclosed a lawn that had 
once been Lord Leitrim’s estate. 
Imagine my position — behind me, two 
miles away, Lord Montmorris, slain ; at 
my back, a reporter, who came as a 
spy and informer ; around me a crowd 
of people who had hated the mur- 
dered lord, and some of whom had 
just cause to hate him ; in front of me, 
a detachment of the Irish constabulary, 
and behind them the estate of Lord 
Leitrim 1 I stood between two slain 
lords, and I thought, as I rose to 
speak, I wonder if the man or men 
who killed Lord Montmorris are cheer- 
ing me ? Talk about inspiration from 
audiences — here was the regular poteen 
of oratory 1 

[This report is reprinted from the 
Castlebar Telegraph , with one or two 
“ seditious" passages supplied from 
memory within a few days after the 
delivery of the speech.] 

Rev. Chairman , Rev . Fathers , Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

I have noticed that it is the custom 
of Irish audiences, in a good-natured 
way, to interrupt a speaker — sometimes 
by asking questions, and sometimes by 
interjecting remarks, not always quite 
in consonance with the views of the 
speaker. This custom has a tendency 
to divert the current of a speaker’s 
thought, especially if he is not accus- 
tomed (as I am not accustomed) to 
address public audiences. I ask of you 
the favor to listen to me in silence. 
For every man who addresses you 
should weigh well his words this day. 
Whatever he says, or may refrain from 
saying, if a single word he utters, or 
even if his silence, can be distorted by 
malice, your enemies will seize on it to 
seek to injure your cause. He will be 
charged with inciting a spirit that he 
reprobates, and approving crimes that 
he abhors. ' The dark deed of an indi- 
vidual, or of individuals, will be charged 
on this community, and whoever is re- 


garded as your friend -will be held 
responsible for offenses of which you 
are as innocent as your calumniators. 

On the other side of that wall in 
front of us lies one of the estates of the 
late Lord Leitrim, who was slain in 
Donegal. Two miles behind us lies 
the body of Lord Montmorris, who 
was slain last night. Around us are 
representatives of the armed constabu- 
lary by whom the town is garrisoned. 
At my side is a reporter, paid by the 
Government to write down every word 
we utter here. It is a time to be brave, 
but to be wise as well ; to proclaim the 
truth, but to give no weapons to your 
enemies. 

Let me congratulate John Bright 
that at last I see a peaceful audience 
assembled in Ireland to discuss their 
grievances without having detachments 
of constabulary, with loaded muskets, 
among them ; that the time has come 
when the constabulary, although they 
are here, attend your meetings as pri- 
vate gentlemen. [Applause.] 

It was time that these outrages on 
the right of free speech should cease, 
or that John Bright should withdraw 
from a Government that practiced 
them, or that Americans should blot 
out the name of that man, as a lost 
leader, from the roll of Englishmen 
whom they have been taught to love. 

I hope when next I visit Ireland, I 
shall be able to report that not only 
have the constabulary been removea, 
but that John Bright no longer sullies 
his once noble record by consenting to 
belong to a Government that still em- 
ploys stenographic spies ! 

The tragic death of the unhappy 
lord who lies dead to-day will be 
charged by your enemies to the land 
agitation. I never heard the name of 
the dead lord until a day or two ago, 
and I had already forgotten it when 
the dreadful crime of last night brought 
it to every man’s lips. But this I do 
know — that wherever in Ireland the 
Land League is strong, there not one 
drop of the blood of sheep or cattle 
'or of man has been shed. Here, as 
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you all know, the Land League was 
weak, and you know how the landlords 
in this neighborhood tried to suppress 
it. 

Lord Montmorris dead is a stronger 
ally of Irish landlordism than Lord 
Montmorris living. The man or the 
men who slew him have not injured 
Irish landlordism. They have injured 
the cause of the Irish tenantry — for 
although you are innocent, the land- 
lords have still the ear of Europe and 
your defense will not be heard there. 
O’Connell said that whoever commits a 
crime strengthens the enemy. The 
crimes of the Irish landlords have 
strengthened your cause in America. 
Europe is beginning to listen to the 
story of your wrongs, and, if you avoid 
crimes and sternly repress them, the 
verdict of Christendom will soon be 
rendered in your favor. Every crime 
delays the day of justice to Ireland. 
Give violence no countenance, but re- 
gard every criminal as your enemy. 

But do not submit in silence to slan- 
ders! Give blow for blow, and spare 
no man who libels you 1 Let me set 
you an example 1 In the last num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century , James 
Anthony Froude, the most malig- 
nant enemy of the Irish race, charac- 
terizes the assassination of Lord 
Leitrim as an agrarian outrage, and 
then dares, I am told, to call the noble 
patriots who surround Mr. Parnell 
“ the patrons of anarchy and defenders 
of assassination.” I am talking now, 
am I not, to hundreds of men and wo- 
men who knew Lord Leitrim and were 
his tenants ? [Shouts of “ Yes ! ” from 
the audience.] Did Lord Leitrim not 
bear the reputation of being one of the 
vilest lepers in social life ? [Shouts of 
tt yes i ”j Don’t his tenants say that he 
flung a score at least of young girls into 
the brothels of Liverpool and New York? 
[“Yes!”] Was not that his reputa* 
tion? [“Yes!”] Is it not believed 
by every one that he was killed on ac- 
count of his personal offenses? [“Yes!”] 
Yes; these facts are as well known in 
Galway and Donegal as the similar 


offenses of Nero and of Henry the 
Eighth. Yet Froude dares to charge 
the Irish political leaders with being 
“ patrons of assassination,” because this 
leprous Lord Leitrim was slain. I 
denounce James Anthony Froude be- 
fore Christendom as the'patron of seduc- 
tion and the defender of debauchery. 
[Loud cheers.] It is time to talk 
plainly, and to brand the slanderers of 
your race as they deserve. [Cheers.] 
I dare James Anthony Froude to say 
that he would have introduced his wife 
or daughter to Lord Leitrim. [Cheers.] 
[Turning to the Government reporter :J 
Has John Bright’s spy got that down ? 
[Cheers from die audience.] 

I am not defending the slayer of 
Lord Leitrim : I am only vindicating 
the Irish character. Assassination 
helps no good cause. Napoleon said 
that in war a blunder is worse than a 
crime ; and assassination is not only a 
crime, but a blunder. I will tell you 
how to obtain your just rights without 
a crime, without shedding One drop of 
blood, without doing anything that the 
Queen of England does not do, that 
the aristocracy of England have not 
done for generations, that the Irish 
landlords do not countenance at this 
hour, and that the Catholic Church has 
not sanctioned and practiced for cent- 
uries. I will not tell you to do any- 
thing in conflict with British laws and 
the British Constitution. Now, don’t 
frown when I say British Constitution! 
My friends, it is true of the British Con- 
stitution what the old lady said of the 
doctrine of total depravity: “It’s a 
very good thing if it’s only lived up 
to ! ” [Laughter.] The trouble in Ire- 
land has been that only the landlords 
have been able to take advantage of 
the British Constitution ! 

Why have the landlords so much 
greater power in Ireland then in any 
other civilized country ? You know, 
but the world does not know, and, 
therefore, it is so hard for foreign na- 
tions to understand your wrongs. The 
despotic power of the Irish landlords 
comes from the fact that there is no 
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diversity of industry in Ireland — that 
in this western country every one must 
live by the soil, or die. Why are there 
no manufactures here ? Because Eng- 
land destroyed the woolen manu- 
factures in William of Orange’s 
time, and then prohibited the estab- 
lishment of other industries for long 
generations. She has given the sod 
of Ireland to aliens ; her laws have 
imperiously prevented the transfer of 
the soil; and she has thus made it 
impossible to develop the mineral and 
even the fishing resources of the West 
Her evil eye has blighted every in- 
dustry, excepting agriculture only, 
and that industry she suffers to exist at 
the price of the serfdom of the tillers 
of the soil. She makes the landlord 
the absolute mastei of the lives and 
fortunes of her people. He can drive 
them into the road-side, or into the 
poor-house, or into exile, or into the 
grave ; leaving the land a desert, or a 
game-cover, or a grazing farm; destroy- 
ing every village trade, and every call- 
ing, and every profession at his sover- 
eign will and pleasure, and then blas- 
pheming the God who made this 
earth for the people thereof by calling 
this heartless, this heathen system, the 
enforcement of the rights of property. 
The landlord confiscates not the 
wages of toil only, but the visible re- 
sults of it; and this is not defended 
by English opinion only, but enforced 
by English law. Whoever dares to 
deny the right of any man to drive an 
innocent people into exile is called 
a communist by these brawling par- 
asites of the greatest communists on 
earth ! 

To destroy the power of the land- 
lord you must refuse to help him in 
his cruel work of eviction and confis- 
cation. If a landlord evicts a poor 
tenant, do not take that farm, nor 
work on it for any one ; you violate no 
law in refusing to take or to labor on 
such a farm, but you do rivet the 
chains of your people if you do not 
refuse to take it, or do not refuse to 
work on it [To the reporter:] Has 


John Bright’s spy got that down? 
[Laughter.] 

But if a man does take a farm from 
which a poor tenant has been evicted, 
I conjure you to do him no bodily 
harm. [To the reporter:] Get ready, 
John Bnght’s spy ! Act toward him 
as the Queen of England would act to 
you if she lived m Clonbur! Act 
toward his wife as the Queen of Eng- 
land would act toward your good wife 
if she lived in Clonbur! Act toward 
his children as the Queen of England 
would act toward your children ! The 
Queen of England would not speak to 
you, she would not speak to your 
wife, she would not speak to your 
children. She would not regard you, 
your wife, nor your children as her 
equals. Now, imitate the Queen of 
England, and don’t speak to a land- 
grabber, nor to a land-grabber’s wife, 
nor to a land-grabber’s children. 
[Cheers.] They are not your equalsl 
Do as the Queen of England does, 
and you will violate no law of Englandl 
[To the reporter:] Has John Bright’s 
spy got that down ? [Laughter.] Oh! 
my friends, be loyal ! [Laughter.] 

If a land-grabber comes to town, 
and wants to sell anything, don’t do 
him any bodily harm ; only act as the 
rich landlords in Mayo and Galway 
have acted toward my friend from 
Clare Morris here [pointing to Mr. 
Gordon, who stood on the platform]. 
You all know that Mr. Gordon is the 
best boot-maker in Connaught [cries 
of “ Sure we do !” “ He is, indeed”], and 
that he once employed about a dozen 
workmen. He made all the boots and 
shoes for the gentry in this part of the 
country. Just as soon as he addressed 
a Land League meeting, his custom 
fell off, the landlords wouldn’t buy 
shoes from him, and my friend Gordon 
was almost ruined. Now, imitate these 
landlords. If you see a land-grabber 
going to a shop to buy bread, or cloth- 
ing, or even whisky, go you to the 
shop-keeper at once; don’t threaten 
him ; it is illegal to threaten any one, 
you know ; just say to him that under 
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British law he has the undoubted right, 
that you wont dispute, to sell his 
goods to any one, — don’t forget to say 
all that,— but that there is no British 
law to compel you to buy another 
penny’s worth from him, and that you 
will never again do it as long as you 
live, if he sells anything to a land-grab- 
ber. The landlords wont buy their 
boots from Mr. Gordon because he is 
your friend ; now, don’t you buy your 
goods from any shop-keeper who is 
their friend. [Cheers.] [To the re- 
porter:] Has John Bright’s spy got 
that down? 

Don’t buy anything from a land- 
grabber. This policy is truly loyal 
and conservative British policy. The 
British laws make it almost impossible 
for you to buy a lot of ground from a 
landlord — so don’t buy anything from 
his friends until they repeal their laws. 
Imitate the landlords ! [To the re- 
porter:] Has John Bright’s spy got 
that down ? [Laughter.] 

If the land-grabber sends his children 
to school, don’t drive them away. They 
have the right to go there. Act as the 
Queen of England would act if your 
children forced their way to the same 
school with her children. Take your 
children away. [Applause.] ‘You have 
a right to do so, and if you did so it 
would soon cause some of the teach- 
ers who have been muzzled by the 
landlords to become advocates of your 
rights. [Cheers.] [To the reporter :] 
Has John Bright’s spy got that down ? 
[Laughter.] 

If the land-grabber goes to the Mass, 
don’t drive him away. One by one, 
quietly and decently, without disturb- 
ing the services, go out of the church, 
and leave him and his family alone with 
the priest. They need praying for. 
[Laughter.] If a noisy and drunken 
man entered the church, the priest 
would tell you to withdraw, so that 
there might be no disturbance in the 
chapel. Act in the same way when 
the land-grabber enters it— for he is 
worse than a drunkard and a brawler. 

For centuries the royal families and 


the aristocracies of Europe and the 
landed gentry of Ireland have socially 
excommunicated — they call it os- 
tracized — whole classes and profes- 
sions, and even races. Follow their 
example, not in the interests of social 
pride, but in the interests of sacred 
principle — and they will find that this 
sword is two-edged, and that they have 
no longer a monopoly of the hilt I 
[Cheers.] Surely, my friends, if kings 
can do no wrong, and if aristocracies 
are the nobility, and if the gentry are in 
fact, as well as pretense, a superior 
class — you would not only violate no 
law, but you would be entitled to great 
praise for imitating their illustrious ex- 
ample. [Cheers.] [To the reporter :1 
Has John Bright’s spy got that down ? 
[Laughter.] 

This is no new policy. I am advo- 
cating only a new application of an 
ancient policy. Once Europe was a 
vast camp of armed men. And yet we 
read that the haughtiest emperor of 
Europe was once forced to kneel in 
the snow, a suppliant, for three days 
and nights at the door of a priest who 
had not an armed soldier to obey his 
orders. What power brought the ar- 
mored prince to the feet of the unarmed 
Pope ? It was the terrible weapon of 
religious excommunication. That weap- 
on you cannot wield in defense of your 
rights ; but the next keenest weapon — 
the power of social excommunication 
— is yours, and no law of the state nor 
of the church forbids you to draw it. 
[To the reporter:] Has John Bright’s 
spy got that down ? 

[Pointing to the statue of St. Patrick 
over the church door, Mr. Redpath 
continued:] 

Since the sandals of St Patrick first 
pressed the soil of pagan Ireland — since 
he planted here, never more to be over- 
thrown, the radiant banner of the 
Christian faith, there never yet has 
sprung from the illumined heart of any 
Irish patriot a project so worthy of that 
flag and that faith as the movement 
that the Land League is now sending 
forth its heralds to summon you to join, 
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Its creed is pure ; its ways are wise ; 

: its aim is divine. It is the latest and 
the ripest fruit of the sacred seeds that 
St. Patrick sowed. [Applause.] 

The saints and heroes of a century 
that has been dead for centuries de- 
voutly prayed and bravely fought for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulcher and 
the rescue of the Holy Land from the 
“ infidel Saracens.” You are called to 
a kindred crusade — to rescue the holy 
land of Ireland from the infidel Sara- 
cens of the nineteenth century — the 
Irish landlords l Never has “The Isle 
of Saints” given birth to a man so 
saintly that his white robes would have 
been sullied by fighting the battles 
of this new crusade. Ah, no! they 
would have shone with a more lu- 
minous purity thereby. [Cheers and 
applause.] 

And in this holy land there is a prize 
more precious than even that empty 
sepulcher, forever sacred, in which once 
lay buried the Holy Body. You know 
Who it was Who said that whoso feeds 
the hungry, and clothes the naked, and 
breaks the chains of the captive, gives 
bread to, and raiment, and liberates, 
not the earthly disciple needy, but the 
Heavenly Master in want. This sub- 
lime and sacred utterance consecrates 
and sanctifies the West of Ireland — 
this old home of wrinkled sorrow — as 
the Holy Land of our day, the Holy 
Land in which, ragged and hungry, ana 
at the mercy of men without mercy, 
the living Lord Himself inhabits every 
wretched hovel in these sterile hill- 
foots and these stony mountain-slopes. 
[Loud cheers.] 

It is a heroic Christian crusade — 
this bloodless warfare that you are 
waging — for the recovery of the holy 
land of Ireland for the people of Ire- 
land. 

The Saracens were called robbers 
because they held a Holy Land by 
virtue of a military conquest. The 
Saracens were called infidels because 
they did not believe in the truths of 
the Christian religion. For the same 
reasons, and by the same token, are 


not the great landlords of the West of 
Ireland the infidel Saracens of our day ? 
You can tell a man’s real religion in 
one way only — not by listening to what 
he says, but by looking at what he 
does. By a cuttle-fish rhetoric a man 
may hide the truth, but his acts will 
betray him. [ Cheers .J 

What is the real religion of the great 
landlords of the West of Ireland? 
Translated into words — not by their 
lips, but by their deeds — the religion of 
these landlords is the most purely 
pagan religion of any age or of any 
race on this planet to-day. [Loud 
applause.] 

I shall not sully my lips by repeating 
every article of the landlord’s creed, 
but I shall quote two or three of the 
more fundamental dogmas of it 

The first article of the landlord’s 
creed is this: tl I believe that the 
Creator intended that the land of a 
country should be owned, not by the 
native inhabitants of the country, but 
by any accidental conqueror of the 
country, and that it should be divided, 
not even among the soldiers who made 
that confiscation possible, but exclu- 
sively among a few favorite officers 
who strengthened and extended the 
power of a foreign king, or among the 
parasites of a regal court, who served 
his selfish purposes, or flattered his 
vanity, or yielded to his lust.” On 
these two dead branches of a upas- 
tree hang most of the titles of the 
great landed proorietors of Ireland 
to-day. 

The second article of the landlord’s 
creed is like unto the first article. It 
reads : “ I believe that the land of Ire- 
land and the people of Ireland were 
created for the sole purpose of admin- 
istering to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the Irish landlords.” [Loud 
applause.] You all know, men of 
Galway, with how remorseless a thor- 
oughness the great landlords of the 
West of Ireland have enforced this 
article of their heathen creed. Thou- 
sands of schools, and churches, and 
villages in the West of Ireland ; tens 
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of thousands of the cabins of the 
toilers of the soil and of the sea ; and 
hundreds of thousands of laborers, and 
mechanics, and artisans, and teachers, 
and scholars, and priests — by individ- 
uals, and by districts — have been 
swept away as if a pestilence had 
passed over them, throughout all this 
Land of Sighs, by these hereditary 
“ Huns and Vandals,” who use not 
the flaming sword of a “ scourge of 
God,” but the civil decree of the proc- 
ess-server — Huns who hide their 
cowardly heads in foreign gambling 
hells ; Vandals who hire a native 
constabulary to destroy the homes 
of the people of Ireland. [Loud 
cheers.] 

The third article of the landlord’s 
creed is that the Irish family has no 
rights that the Irish gamekeeper is 
boimd to respect ; that whenever the 
little holding of the farmer, by his 
own toil, or by the toil of his fore- 
fathers, reclaimed from barrenness, is 
necessary for the welfare of his hares 
and rabbits and grouse, the fathers, 
and mothers, and little ones must be 
driven out that the ground game and 
wild fowl may fatten. [Applause.] 
Every one of you can testify 
that the tourist traveling from the 
sea in any direction in this county must 
pass through a wild and deserted 
country, desolated not by conquerors 
in the interest of their race, but by 
landlords in the interest of then 
rabbits. 

Americans regard their Government 
as an organization for the protection 
of the rights of men. The Irish land- 
lords regard the British Government 
as an institution, not for the protection 
of human rights, but for the more per- 
fect conservation of feudal preroga- 
tives — prerogatives everywhere, else- 
where, even in England, either so 
tempered by usage that they have lost 
their ancient power to oppress, or 
abolished by law, or abrogated by 
custom or contempt. 

The people of England and Scot- 
land are governed by the laws of Eng- 


land. If the people of Ireland were 
governed by the laws of England, then 
their grievances might be justly, how- 
ever ungenerously, classified as senti- 
mental grievances. 

But the West of Ireland is not gov- 
erned by the people nor by the laws 
of England, excepting as they are 
auxiliaries to the despotic government 
of the landlords. The people of 
England would not endure the wrongs 
you suffer from the tyranny of the 
landlords ; nor, I believe, would they 
permit you to endure them if they 
knew the true story of your wrongs. 
But, breathing the moral malaria of 
London social life, that so soon poi- 
sons even Irish Parliamentary patriots, 
the leaders of the British parties and 
the British press — and especially the 
self-named “ Liberal ” journals — papers 
like the Daily News , for example, and 
the London Times, edited by intellect- 
ual eunuchs for intellectual serfs — one 
and all persistently refuse to report the 
whole truth about Ireland, or to listen 
with patience to her story. 

And yet, there is no more important 
question for England than the Irish 
question, whether it is regarded from a 
national or an international point of 
view. The Irish landlords have made 
a tool of the British Government and 
a fool of the British people for genera- 
tions. When I go back to America, I 
shall say, and I shall prove by exam- 
ples — giving names and dates, and fig- 
ures and estates — that there is no par- 
allel to the oppression that the Irish 
peasantry endure in all Europe to-day, 
excepting in the Christian provinces of 
Turkey, where the taxes are farmed 
out to Mohammedans. [Loud cheers.] 
These landlords have escaped exposure 
before Christendom, because by their 
law of libel they can ruin any editor 
who tells of their cruelties. [Applause. ] 
Standing at my side is a Mayo editor 
who received a threatening letter from 
the great landlord in this parish, warn- 
ing him of the consequences if he did 
not publish a paragraph that the state- 
ments of your honored and heroic 
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curate were false.* That letter was a 
legal letter, written in legal terms ; not 
in a disguised hand, but by a solicitor. 
The laws of England protect Lord 
Ardilaun in sending it. But the law 
of English libel does not run in Amer- 
ica, and my Lord Double X will find 
that journalists are an international fra- 
ternity, and will stand by each other 
against any invader of their rights. 
[Cheers.] 

What would England have said if 
three millions of Christians had been 
expelled from Turkey, or starved into 
the grave, for no offense except that 
for a single famine year they could not 
pay extortionate taxation? England 
would have flung the Sultan and his 
hosts out of Europe headlong into 
Asia. But the Irish landlords have 
driven three millions of Irish Christians 
into their graves and from their native 
country, and England has looked on 
and helped them, and sternly punished 
every effort of the people to resist this 
expulsion. [Cheers.] For three cent- 
uries, the rule of the landlord has been 
one long record of ruin and disaster ; 
and yet to-day, as in the days of Crom- 
well, the only remedy of the lords of 
the soil is — exile or exterminate the 
Irish 1 Once their cry was, “ To hell 
or Connaught ! ” Now it is, “ To the 
poor-house or America ! ” 

Do the British statesmen never pause 
to ask themselves whether, in continu- 
ing to be the lackeys and executioners 
of the Irish landlords — whether, in 
driving away these sore-hearted Irish 


* The editor was Mr. James Daley, of the 

Castlebar Telegraph , who — like Mr, Gordon, 
previously referred to — is now [May I, 1881] 
m jail, without trial or accusation, at the in- 
stance of the recreant Quakers, Mr. Secretary 
Forster and Mr. John Bright, who act as the 
pious figure-heads for this infamous suppres- 
sion of free speech and a free press in Ireland. 
The Lord. Ardilaun is Sir Arthur Guiness, 
whose family was “ ennobled 99 by Beaconsfield. 
The Guinesses have always been partisans and 
parasites of English tyranny in Ireland ; they 
nave grown rich — and * * noble 99 — by selling 
Dublin porter, and thereby debauching five 
generations of Irishmen. 


exiles — they may not be . sowing the 
winds that will ripen into a hurricane 
of hatred against England ? Where 
do these peasants go, who have been 
expelled to give place to pheasants ? 
I will tell them. They go to a land 
that has not one cause to love the Brit- 
ish Government, and many reasons to 
hate it. Every Irish exile becomes a 
missionary of hate, to quicken, to keep 
alive, and to fan every spark of animos- 
ity against England. [Cheers.] There 
are already in America, at the lowest 
computation, sixteen millions of citizens 
of Irish birth and Irish descent Their 
numbers and their influence are daily 
increasing. If there is any man in 
America of Irish descent who does not 
hate the British Government — barring 
here and there a solitary Orangeman — 
I never met that man, nor ever heard 
of him. 

How is it with the native Americans ? 
The Americans have a kindly regard for 
the English people; but, North and 
South, they have no good-will to the 
British Government American flun- 
keys in England often fawn on English 
society, and our embassadors, as in 
duty bound, prophesy smooth things. 
Do you know why we send poets to 
England ? Because poets are of imagi- 
nation all compact; and when an 
American talks in England of Ameri- 
can friendship for the British Govern- 
ment, he needs must depend wholly 
for his facts on his imagination. [Ap- 
plause.] But British statesmen should 
know the truth ; and, however distaste- 
ful the truth may be, it is a fact that 
the leaders of the South hate the Brit- 
ish Government, because they believe 
that they would have succeeded if 
England had recognized their Con- 
federacy, and that the people of the 
North have neither forgotten nor for- 
given the destruction of our commerce 
and the hostile spirit of British states- 
men and the British press during our 
long years of national agony. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Is it wise to drive missionaries of 
hatred by the millions to America? 
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Would it not be better, looking to the 
long future, to abolish the system that 
furnishes fresh fuel to such a smolder- 
ing fire ? 

But what care the Irish landlords ? 
What care they for an American 
alliance ? They must keep their rab- 
bits and get their rents, even should 
races perish or empires grapple in the 
strife. 

The creed of the landlord is pagan- 
ism. The fruit of his rule is serfdom. 

Don’t be afraid of hard names. 
These pagans call you communists, 
because you demand peasant proprie- 
tary. Why, all the great minds of 
modem political science have advo- 
cated the institution of peasant pro- 
prietary ; and, what is better even than 
their approval, the example of a pros- 
perity unparalleled before, wherever 
peasant proprietary has been estab- 
lished, is the conclusive and irrefutable 
answer to these brawling inanities. 
What was statesmanship with Harden- 
burg and Stein in Germany cannot be 
communism with Parnell and Davitt 
in Connaught [Cheers. 1 

Who opposes the landlords ? The 
Land League. [Cheers for the Land 
League.] 

What is its creed ? The Land 
League teaches that God endowed all 
men with equal rights to the soil ; that 
the land of a country is the property 
of the whole people of the country, 
which they alone can alienate, and 
then only in perpetual trust, always 
subject to such laws as shall promote, 
not the selfish interests of a class, 
but the general prosperity ; that the 
system that breeds, and for centuries has 
bred, hunger in hovels, wretchedness 
in rags, indigence and ignorance — 
empty stomachs and empty heads— to 
the end that rich brewers may hunt 
over the sites of ancestral homesteads, 
and rich brokers • may mdck Heaven 
by attempting to revive feudalism in 


* Many of Mr. Mitchell-Henry’s tenants 
were at this meeting. 


the nineteenth century*— that pheasants 
may fatten and peasants grow gaunt — 
that the existing system of feudal land 
tenure in the West of Ireland is in its 
origin immoral, despotic in its govern- 
ment, and by its influence destructive 
alike of material prosperity and intel- 
lectual development — and that, there- 
fore, having being weighed in the 
balances of time and found wanting, it 
shall be thrown down and destroyed 
utterly and forever. [Cheers.] The 
triumph of the Land League will be a 
triumph of civilization over barbarism 
— a triumph of democracy over feudal- 
ism — a triumph of human rights over 
blood-rusted prerogatives. 

Again, men of Galway, it is the old 
battle with new banners and new war- 
cries, but waged against the same old 
foe. 

Again, it is the auroral dawn of a 
civilization of liberty and light that is 
dispelling the Egyptian darkness of an 
ancient despotism. 

Again, it is the people against the 
aristocracy. 

Again, it is the spirit of St Patrick, 
with unlifted hands, invoking the aid 
of Heaven against the oppressors of 
God’s poor. 

Under which banner, men of Gal- 
way, will you fight — under the green 
banner of the Irish saint, or under the 
black flag of the Irish lord ? [Cries of 
“St. Patrick,” and cheers.] “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve,” and 
having chosen, stand firm, listening to 
the voice of no charmer, charm he 
ever so wisely ; and, ere long, without 
a crime, but without a doubt, Ireland 
will be held by her people and tilled 
for her people, and, once thus held, 
this prayer-perfumed Isle of Saints, the 
home and altar of the Virgin Mother 
of the Nations, who has wept for cent- 
uries in grief, but never once blushed 
in shame, at the slaughter of her first- 
born, slain for the sweet love of her — 
this Holy Land of Ireland, for a thou- 
sand generations to come, liberated 
from tyranny and luminous with vir- 
tue, will be the chosen heritage and 
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perpetual inheritance of the Irish 
race. [Loud and long-continued 
cheering.] 

“ Mr. Redpath,” says the Dublin 
Nation, “ was serenaded at the resi- 


dence of Father Conway in the evening 
by two bands and a great concourse of 
people. He made a second speech, 
which he announced would be his fare- 
well speech in Ireland.” 


IX, 

ST. BRIDGET AND BRIDGET. 


[This speech, published in the Boston Pilot, is preceded by a letter from Mr. Redpath, 
dated New York, December 3, 1880, in which he writes : “ My dear Boyle O’Reilly : As 
you have published the speeches that I delivered in Ireland, I send you a speech that I wrote to 
be delivered in America, but which must remain an unspoken speech, because I cannot read 
it aloud. You liked my other speeches, but this is the speech /like. I intended to make it 
in response to the toast of * St. Bridget and Bridget,’ at the little supper you and my other Irish 
fiiends promised me at my next visit to Boston. I wrote it one day in Dublin, about three 
months ago, after I had come back from Mayo, and had again seen the agonies of separation at 
the railway stations — scenes that nearly drove me wild last winter, and that I can never recall 
without keen suffering. The thoughts these scenes give rise to I noted down, intending, by and 
by, to put them into a more perfect form. But I send them as I wrote them, with only two or 
three slight alterations. I can never deliver the speech, because when I come to tell of the 
partings I do not see the words I wrote, but the agonies I witnessed, and my heart chokes. If 
you care to publish it, you can do so and welcome. Ever your friend, James Redpath.”] 


T HERE was once a saint in Ireland 
who bore the name of Bridget 
From the nature of the discussions, 
largely carried on by American ladies, 
that appear from time to time in the 
Boston dailies, I long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if a consensus of Yan- 
kee opinion could be obtained, it would 
be found to be a quite common belief 
in our beloved land that St Bridget left 
no successor of her own name. 

“ One-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives.” This 
famous utterance is the dim shadow of 
a finger-post that shows how far away 
yet is the good time coming, foreseen 
by the poets and the prophets. A cent- 
ury often separates our kitchens and 
our parlors. The struggle that is going 
on in Europe to-day between the Com- 
ing and the Past, between Democracy 
and Feudalism, is felt, in another form, 
in almost 'every wealthy household in 
America. There, in the Old World, 
Feudal Oppression still strives to 
conserve its power to dominate and 
debase; here, in the New World, the 


homes of the nineteenth century are 
often made unhappy by the mischief 
that it has already wrought. There, 
the oppression of the feudal classes has 
driven millions into hovels so wretched, 
and has kept them in squalor so foul ; 
it has forced them to lodge in cabins, 
without other floors than the damp 
earth, without stoves, without grates, 
without mirrors, without wash-stands, 
without wash-tubs, without towels, with- 
out sheets, without blankets, often 
without windows and without chim- 
neys ; it has doomed the young Irish 
peasant girls and Irish peasant mothers, 
and the gray-haired Irish grandmothers, 
and even the great-grandmothers, to go 
for months, and sometimes for years, 
without shoes and stockings, without 
decent underclothing, without any sin- 
gle article of feminine adornment or 
luxury ; it has fed them for generations 
on a diet fit only for the beasts that 
perish — on potatoes or Indian meal and 
skim-milk thrice a day, with meat only 
once or twice a year; it has kept them 
in compulsory ignorance for so many 
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centuries past, and up to a period 
within the memory of men still living, 
by every device that selfishness could 
devise and cruelty could enforce, feudal 
England has so pitilessly suppressed the 
Irish intellect and oppressed the Irish 
heart that, when it coronates its crimes 
by expelling the Irish poor by city-fulls 
from the land of their birth, her cham- 
pions have found it easy to convert 
other nations, and especially our peo- 
ple, to their own infamous creed that 
the sufferings of the Irish people are 
the natural result of their own vices 
and faults of character. England, by 
her policy in Ireland, — not for this or 
any one generation only, but for seven 
red centuries, — has fed and lodged the 
Irish peasantry as we feed our pigs — 
although American farmers house their 
pigs in greater comfort England has 
sternly and remorselessly, for seven 
hundred years, kept the Irish peasantry 
outside die pale of European civiliza- 
tion, by a wall made of bayonets ; and 
now, when she hurls them by the mill- 
ion into our complex and affluent civil- 
ization, when we find their children 
awkward in the handling of utensils 
that they had never even heard of at 
home, careless as to a cleanliness that 
it was impossible to cultivate in their 
dark and smoky cabins, and apt — 
as all newly emancipated people are 
apt— to forget that discipline is not only 
not incompatible with social democ- 
racy, but essential to an order based on 
liberty, — England, by her hirelings and 
parasites, pointing to poor " Patrick’s ” 
and " Bridget’s ” short-comings, plays 
the part of “ Dick Deadeye ” with the 
pomp of a " Turveydrop,” and says: 
" I told you so 1 I told you so ! ” 
When I was in Ireland I found that 
whatever the British tourists said 
about the Irish peasants, as a general 
rule, was the exact opposite of the 
truth. When fhe Southern " Ku- 
Klux” shouted that the negroes were 
committing outrages, everybody knew, 
if he had studied the history of the 
ten years after Appomattox, that the 
haters of the blacks had been doing 


some mischief, and were trying to 
conceal it It is the same in Ireland. 
The methods and the apologies for 
tyranny are essentially the same in 
every country. It is always the rich 
robber who shouts "Stop thief.” In 
Ireland, it is the landed class who 
commit agrarian outrages — who ac- 
cuse the landless toilers of agrarian 
outrages. And, in the case of Bridget, 
it is the class who have kept her in 
enforced ignorance at home, and in 
compulsory penury, who should be 
held responsible for her ignorance of 
the machinery of opulence in America. 
She is not to blame, and she ought not 
to be blamed for it When our Amer- 
ican ladies suffer annoyance at Brid- 
get’s want of skill, they should not be 
angry at their servant, but at feudal 
England, for it And, if they would 
take the trouble to try and learn from 
their " Irish servant-girls ” the true 
story of their life at home, they would 
sometimes make a discovery that 
would surely astound them — that St. 
Bridget had left successors who bore 
her name; that many of these Irish 
servant-girls, who so often "try” 
American patience by their ignorance, 
and provoke American petulance by 
their awkwardness, have braved dan- 
gers of the sea and perils of the un- 
known lands that the Puritan saints 
have been almost canonized for con- 
fronting; and that they have faced 
and overthrown temptations which 
Catholic saints have been canonized 
for resisting. They might discover at 
the same moment that some of the 
traits that American ladies most 
strongly condemn in the character of 
their ^ hired girls” are neither vices 
nor faults, but only the reverse sides of 
the medals of the heart that bear on 
the other sides the sacred figures of 
self-sacrifice and filial affection. 

New England, on its " Forefathers’ 
Day,” celebrates the heroism of the 
Puritans who crossed unknown seas 
to a land unknown — who faced the 
known terrors of the ocean and the 
unknown terrors of the wilderness — 
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“ that they might worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience.* * 
I honor New England for honoring 
these heroes, and I do not condemn 
New England for forgetting to re- 
member that these Puritans had their 
faults; that they, too — these fugitives 
from religious oppression — became in 
their turn the oppressors of other men 
who sought to worship God according 
to tho dictates of their consciences. 
But, if ever the Irish race in America 
establish a “ Foremoth ers’ Day,” I 
shall regard them as cowards if they 
do not place side by side with the 
Pilgrim fathers of the seventeenth 
century the Irish servant-girls of the 
nineteenth century. Heroism is hero- 
ism, whether it sings psalms or says 
its beads ; whether it lands on 
Plymouth Rock or at Castle Garden ; 
whether the motive that inspires it is 
love of God or love of man, of 
Heaven or home. 

We have all seen the “ Departure of 
the Pilgrims from Holland.” New 
England genius has drawn aside the 
thick curtain, woven by the jealous 
spirit of three centuries to conceal it ; 
and, throwing on that immortal scene 
the tender lights of poetry and paint- 
ing, it has exhibited that kneeling 
group, with bended knees and hands 
clasped in prayer, as they were ready 
to embark on a stormy sea for an in- 
hospitable shore. 

In the West of Ireland, this very 
year, I have witnessed many scenes 
more pathetic and as noble : groups 
of young Irish maidens clinging to 
their sobbing mothers, and weeping, 
and shrieking, and quivering in an- 
guish, and tearing themselves away ; 
and then trying to enter the cars, but 
instantly rushing back again, and 
wildly clasping the desolate old women 
to their bursting hearts once more. 
Suddenly, the whistle of the engine 
sounded; and then arose such a 
chorus of sobs and shrieks and moans ; 
there was such a frantic flinging up of 
trembling and wrinkled arms to 
Heaven ; there were such tumultuous 


outbursts of passionate despair in that 
ancient tongue that centuries of sorrow 
have consecrated to the holy sacrament 
of human suffering, that I have been 
forced again and again to rush away 
and hide from the appalling spectacle 
of hopeless anguish. And yet I was 
only a looker-on; and yet I knew 
that these young girls were going from 
a worse than an Egyptian house of 
bondage to a better than a Hebrew 
Land of Promise. 

Why did they go ? Not to escape 
religious persecution, nor even to ad- 
vance their worldly ambition; not 
from the love of adventure, nor from a 
hatred of home; for no Irish girl 
would ever leave her native land if 
she could live in comfort in it. They 
went, these young girls, unguarded 
and untaught in the ways of the world, 
into the dread unknown of earthly 
life, most of them never having seen 
a steamer, nor the sea ; some of them 
without a friend to welcome them on 
the foreign shores on which they 
would be landed almost penniless. 
Why did they go ? Often it is to save 
their aged parents from the terrors of 
impending eviction — that the white- 
haired woman who bore them might 
die in peace beneath the old cabin 
roof. 

The Pilgrims were men of tough 
fiber, and inured to hardship. They 
went with their families. They emi- 
grated in colonies. They preferred 
exile to oppression. They acted from 
principle. I honor them for it. I 
recognize their courage. But I honor 
still more these Irish girls who go 
alone from the land they love — not at 
the dictation of the manly intellect, 
but from the promptings of the womanly 
heart. 

I have heard it said that Bridget, 
fresh from the bogs of Connemara, is 
more of a Yankee than the Yankees 
themselves in driving a sharp bargain 
for her services. I have always re- 
garded this charge as a compliment to 
the Irish girl. I have looked on it as 
an augury of good omen to our re- 
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public, for it seemed to me to show 
that she was quick to adapt herself to 
the spirit of American institutions. It 
appeared to me a guarantee that her 
children would be sure to assimilate 
themselves with American nationality. 
But in Ireland I discovered the true 
reason for this promptitude, so to 
speak, of financial naturalization ; that 
it came not from her intellect, but her 
memory ; because she knew, what the 
American lady did not know, that the 
old folks at home were at the mercy 
of a class without pity, but with 
despotic power. No American who 
has ever come in contact with landlord 
power in Ireland will blame Bridget 
for her dread of it, even if it is shown, 
as he may think, at his own expense. 
Let it teach us that no race can be op- 
pressed anywhere without every race 
being forced to suffer from it. We are 
taxed in America to-day by the same 
class that oppresses the Irish at home. 
The Irish in America pay the rents of 
thousands of farms in the West of 
Ireland. Every dollar that is sent 
there is abstracted from our national 
wealth, and hence we Americans have 
a vital interest in the liberation of Ire- 
land from landlord tyranny. Having 
driven the old Irish from all the fertile 
lands of Ireland into the once desolate 
Connaught, and then driven them by 
thousands out of Connemara beyond 
the sea, the landlords still pursue them 
across the Atlantic, and tax them be- 
neath the “ Stars and Stripes.” “ Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,” 
and as we are not represented in Parlia- 
ment we owe it to our great national 
principle to help to destroy the land- 
lord tyranny of Ireland. 

If I did not know that Bridget 
would forgive me without the asking, I 
should beg her pardon for keeping her 
waiting during this political digression, 
but I know that she hates the Irish 
landlords with such a hearty Irish ha- 


tred that she would be willing to stand 
for hours and hear them denounced. 

There is a class of women in Ireland 
whose purity of life and self-sacrificing 
devotion to the poor have evoked the 
admiration of every honest heart that 
ever beat in their presence. St Bridget 
is their representative in the past, and 
my saintly friend, the Nun of Kenmare, 
is their representative to-day. I mean 
the Irish nuns. Not a Catholic nor 
Irishman among you honors them 
more than I do, although I am neither 
Irishman nor Catholic. Not one of 
you would more quickly or more indig- 
nantly resent any imputation on their 
saintly fame. Not by the millionth 
degree of a hair’s breadth would I lower 
the lofty pedestal on which Irish piety 
and Irish gratitude have placed their 
images. But I ask you to remember 
— if there is one among you who needs 
public recognition as a standard by 
which you must measure human worthi- 
ness — that there is another and a larger 
class of Irish women, not secluded 
from the world, and enveloped by 
reverence and guarded by traditional 
sanctity, but fighting in the thickest 
and murkiest smoke of the battle of 
life, — solitary, often tempted, always 
poor, — who, in every land and among 
every class, have done an equal credit 
to Irish character and to womanly vir- 
tue and to their religious faith; I mean 
the “ Irish servant-girls.” Now, if I 
were a Catholic, I should still be a 
republican, and I should insist, if I 
were placed where my voice had au- 
thority, that there should be a democ- 
racy in canonization ; that if any one 
man — St Anthony, for example — was 
entitled to have his name enrolled on 
the list of saints for his resistance to 
one temptation, then, that Ireland 
should be known in the calendar of 
the Church, not as the Island of St. 
Bridget, but the Island of the saints 
called Bridget. 
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X. 

“PARNELL AND HIS ASSOCIATES.” 

[Mr. Redpath responded to the toast of “ Parnell and his Associates/’ at the banquet on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1881, at Brooklyn, N. Y. The report is from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle .] 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

T HERE could be no more appro- 
priate day than St. Patrick's Day, 
save one— the sacred day of the Nativ- 
ity— on which to send a message of 
thanks and of cheer to Mr. Parnell and 
his associates, for they are carrying on 
the work of St Patrick in the spirit of 
St. Patrick, as he carried forward the 
work of his Master in the spirit of the 
Master. 

What is the Irish struggle? It is 
not a mere squeaking squabble about 
rent ; it is not a selfish contest for self- 
ish ends between classes or between 
creeds. It is a noble crusade for hu- 
man rights ; it is a holy war to break 
the chains of the oppressed, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
uplift the down-trodden people of Ire- 
land. Never in our time has there 
been a grander fight for a grander 
cause. 

The spirit of the leaders in this Tyar 
is worthy of its lofty aim. They do 
not seek to array class against class, 
or race against race, or religion against 
religion. They issue no appeals to 
the baser instincts of men. They 
make no unrighteous demands. They 
ask only for justice and for equality of 
rights. 

Their creed is a bouquet gathered 
from the gardens of modem thought, 
containing not a single flower that 
liberty has not planted, and philosophy 
watered, and the love of mankind 
wooed into beauty. [Applause.] 

It is rarely that any honest Ameri- 
can citizen can give an unstinted ap- 
proval of the principles and the lead- 
ers of his party. He often feels forced 
to make a choice of evils — to strike an 
average — and to cast his ballots, not 
from his heart, but from his head. 


There is no such necessity in Ireland 
to-day. The leaders and the princi- 
ples of the Land League are alike and 
equally worthy of approval and ac- 
ceptance. I respond with all my 
heart to the toast of “ Mr. Parnell and 
his associates.” I went to Ireland 
prejudiced against them, but I soon 
learned there to honor and admire 
them. They are the advance-guard 
of American liberty on its conquering 
tour around the world. [Applause.J 
It is idle now to question Mr. Parnell’s 
capacity for such leadership as these 
times demand — which is not the in- 
tellectual autocracy of an O’Connell, 
but the organizing intuitions of a Lin- 
coln. “ New times demand new 
measures and new men ” ; and the era 
of autocrats has vanished, or is rapidly 
vanishing. The new leaders must be 
content to organize existing forces, and 
to obey the will of the people — not to 
create parties and to command them. 
That nation is not fit for liberty which 
depends for victory on any one leader. 
During our war, general after general 
failed, and our President was slain, but 
the republic, although it wept, never 
faltered for an hour. My hope of 
Ireland to-day is chiefly founded on 
the belief that if Mr. Parnell and all of 
his associates in leadership were to 
die or to be imprisoned to-night, the 
Irish nation would arise sadder, but as 
resolute as now, to renew the fight to- 
morrow morning. [Applause.] No 
living man is entitled to the credit of 
organizing the mighty moral forces of 
Ireland to-day. The Irish people or- 
ganized themselves. [Applause.] I had 
the happiness to be a spectator of their 
work. For the first time in hundreds 
of years, from the day of Brian 
Boroihme, the victor, to the day of 
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Victoria, the evictor [laughter], the 
Irish people themselves nave come to 
the front The Land League is the 
organization of the Irish Democracy. 
Yet even in a democracy, although 
leaders are no longer kings, they can 
largely influence for a time the prog- 
ress of the popular aspirations. Mr. 
Parnell and his associates, thus far, 
have shown great skill and wisdom 
and courage. They have not yet made 
a single mistake. The frantic efforts 
of the monarchical press to proclaim 
errors only serve to point out where 
another saber-thrust has penetrated 
the royal coat of armor. [Applause. J 
I have watched every movement in 
Parliament and in Ireland, and I re- 
peat that the Land League leaders, 
up to the present hour, have not com- 
mitted a solitary blunder. 

Obstruction has not only delayed 
the triumph of despotism in Ireland, 
but it has tom off its mask and drawn 
out most of its fangs. England to- 
day stands, not arraigned only, but 
convicted, of tyranny and hypocrisy. 
When last the coercion laws were en- 
acted, Irish patriots were swept by 
thousands into the prisons, if not un- 
wept, unchronicled. To-day they can 
be counted by units, and the British 
Government has declared that less 
than one hundred shall be arrested. 
Only one of the great Irish leaders has 
been sacrificed — a man so pure, so 
noble, so self-sacrificing, so patriotic, 
that the British Government does not 
dare to leave him at large — a man 
who loves Ireland and liberty so fer- 
vently that he would kiss the scaffold 
with more than the rapture of a lover if 
he thought that by doing so he could 
marry liberty to Ireland — Michael 
Davitt [Enthusiastic cheering.] 

Boycotting has brought the land- 


lords to bay, almost to reason — the 
first time that either event has occurred 
in their history. [Applause.} 

I have no time to speak of the more 
conspicuous leaders associated with 
Mr. PamelL It must suffice to say 
that, knowing them well, I regard 
them as the most noteworthy and the 
noblest group of public men on this 
planet to-day. 

But, gentlemen, Mr. Parnell has 
other associates greater than they. 
When I think of his associates I see 
behind him the united Irish nation — 
the center of his army — of which the 
right and left wings are the Irish race 
of two hemispheres, while away at the 
antipodes there is an Irish reserve, 
eager, liberal, and alert, ready to sus- 
tain him if his main army should 
waver. England cannot evict a whole 
nation; England cannot imprison a 
whole race; England cannot coerce 
the lovers of liberty among every race, 
and, therefore, if we shall keep step, 
refusing to quarrel among ourselves, I 
believe that we shall all live to see 
the dawn of liberty in Ireland. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I praise the present leaders of 
Ireland because they are men of our 
day, with modem ideas — they look 
ahead, not behind ; they do not waste 
their lives in eulogizing the old chiefs 
and kings of Ireland, but in preparing 
the way for the good time coming, 
when there shall be neither chiefs nor 
kings on this earth. The man who 
follows a ghost lands at last in a grave- 
yard. The Irish leaders of to-day 
have their faces set toward the Zion 
of republicanism. They are looking 
forward, and leading their people to 
the promised land, foretold by so many 
Irish poets and prophets — the free re- 
public of Ireland. [Applause.] 
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XI. 

WILLIAM BENCE JONES, MARTYR. 


[“ Mr. Tames Red path,” says the Boston Globe, “ whose letters from Ireland to the 
New York Tribune during the late famine in that unhappy country were read by so many per- 
sons in America, and created such a practical sympathy in behalf of the grief and hunger 
stricken people of that unfortunate isle, is staying at the Parker House, where he arrived after 
lecturing in Portland, Maine. In view of the Queen’s speech to the British Parliament, and its 
refeiences to Irish affairs, and also in view of several newspaper articles which have recently 
appeared in this city on the Irish question, the Globe desired to lay before its readers some 
accurate information upon this important subject. Not knowing any person more competent to 
speak upon it with authority and without prejudice, both from personal observation and from 
extensive reading, — as all wno heard that gentleman’s recent lecture in Music Hall in defense of 
the Irish Land League will admit, — a representative of the Globe called upon Mr. Redpath yester- 
day, and found him conversing upon Irish affairs with the genial editor of the Boston Pilot, John 
Boyle O’Reilly. Receiving a cordial greeting from the host, the reporter explained the object 
of his call, when the following interesting conversation ensued : ”] 


R eporter.— « Mr. Redpath, 
what do you think of the Queen’s 
speech ? ” 

Mr. Redpath. — “Well, it shows 
that although his intentions toward Ire- 
land may be as good as any of the good 
intentions with which Hell is said to be 
paved, yet Mr. Gladstone thoroughly 
misconceives the situation in Ireland, 
and is incapable of conferring on it any 
lasting benefit. For example : She, 
that is, he, says that the act of 1870 
has conferred great benefits on Ireland, 
or words to that effect. I quote from 
memory. Now, the truth is that the 
law of 1870, which was honestly 
intended by its author, Gladstone, and 
its improver, John Bright, to benefit 
the tenants outside of Ulster, was of 
no service whatever to them. The 
reason for this is, that in the West of 
Ireland the people were too poor to 
fight before the landlord courts for the 
rights it conferred on them, while in 
the east of the island the great land- 
lords, following the Duke of Leinster’s 
example, compelled their tenants to 
take leases in which they were forced 
to waive their rights under that act.” 
Rep. — “ Was that custom really 
general ? ” 

J. R. — “ Yes, it was almost universal. 
Take, for example, the case of William 
Bence Jones, on whom two Boston 
journals have had editorials within a 


week. He never granted a lease until 
1870; but since that time he has in- 
sisted that those tenants who had 
largely improved their farms should 
take leases for thirty-one years. The 
reason why he granted leases on those 
terms was that his rents were excess- 
ively high, and therefore he could easily 
evict his tenants if a bad season came. 
By eviction for non-payment of rent, he 
confiscated all the tenant’s improve- 
ments, and was not liable under the 
Gladstone act for any compensation to 
be paid the tenant. In this way, * he 
unjusdy contrived,’ to use the language 
of Father O’Leary, a priest in one of 
the parishes in which Jones’s estates 
are located, 4 to make the act of 1870 
a dead letter.’ ” 

Rep. — “You say that Mr. Jones 
compelled his tenants to take out leases 
for a term of thirty-one years. Am I 
to understand you to mean that the 
Gladstone act of 1870 only applied 
to leases drawn for certain periods, 
and not to those drawn for other 
periods, as, for instance, the leases 
drawn for thirty-one years ? ” 

J. R. — ■“ No. It was intended to 
extend a fraction of the Ulster custom 
over the Catholic counties of Ireland. 
It provided that if a tenant was capri- 
ciously evicted by Ills landlord, that 
the landlord should pay him seven 
years’ rent ; that is to say, if the rent 
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was ;£io per annum, the tenant should 
receive ^£70, with a reasonable com- 
pensation for improvements made with- 
in twenty-one years, and that he should 
also be recompensed for unexhausted 
manures; but if he was evicted for 
non-payment of rent, he got no com- 
pensation whatever. Under the Ulster 
custom a tenant gets compensation 
under any circumstances, and for im- 
provements made both by himself and 
predecessors, and he could not be 
evicted at ail as long as he paid his 
rent Now, by these leases, the wealthy 
tenants waived their rights under that 
law, and, therefore, Jones and the 
others insisted upon their tenants, to 
whom formerly they would give no 
leases, taking diem out” 

Rep. — “Mr. J ones seems to be praised 
as a model landlord, and ihzHcrald says 
that 4 he is beyond question one of the 
ablest and most authoritative exponents 
of the views of his class, and that his 
opinion on agrarian issues carries 
whatever weight should be granted to 
an experience of forty years both as a 
land-owner and as a farmer in Ireland.” 
J. R. — “ For more than thirty years 
Mr. Jones has maintained the reputation 
in the County Cork of being one of the 
worst landlords in the South of Ireland. 
It was said of him that he had raised 
rack-renting to the level of a science. 
More than twenty years ago, his life 
was threatened, and he would have 
been killed but for the interference of 
the parish priest Mr. Jones, in his 
essays, speaks about his own farm and 
how much money he has spent on it 
He forgot to mention, doubtless in the 
haste of composition, that his own 
thousand acres were made into one 
farm by evicting, without compensation, 
scores of families whose children are 
now in exile. His tenants pay the 
highest rents of any in the County Cork, 
and, I have heard it said by responsi- 
ble men, the highest in the South of 
Ireland. He says in his article in 
Macmillan , 4 1 never raised any man’s 
rent except at long intervals, or thirty- 
one years, or his life.’ Note that 


phrase — 4 or his life.* Whenever one 
of his tenants dies, his successor, son, 
wife, or brother must pay an increase 
of rent, sometimes to the extent of 
nearly one hundred per cent Take 
two or three examples : When Michael 
White of Cloheen died, a few years 
ago, Jones raised the rent on White’s 
widow from ^50 to £ 80 . When 
Patrick Hayes died, Jones raised the 
rent on the farm from twenty-five 
shillings to jQ 2 an acre, and compelled 
the new tenant, under threat of eviction, 
to take a lease of twenty-one years, 
which confiscated the improvements 
that his father had made, although 
those improvements included a dwell- 
ing-house and out-buildings costing 
fifteen hundred dollars. Only two or 
three months ago, when a widow 
named Walsh died, he caused her son 
to consent to an increase of ^15 per 
annum. Some of his farms were held 
at such high rates that one after 
another tenant was ruined. As an illus- 
tration, take the Dempsey farm. The 
Government valuation was ten shillings 
per acre. Remember that was estimated 
on the farm as it had been improved 
by the tenant Remember that when 
a tenant in Ireland pays ‘Griffith’s 
[that is the Government] valuation,’ he 
is paying a tax on his own industry, 
improvements, and capital — because 
the tenant has reclaimed the land at 
his own sole expense from barren bog 
or sterile hill-slopes, and 4 Griffith’s 
valuation’ was based in every case, not 
on the land as the tenant received it 
from the landlord, but as the assessor 
found it when improved at the tenant's 
cost Griffith’s valuation is a Shylock 
rental, and yet last winter every land- 
lord who only charged fifty per cent 
over Griffith’s valuation was regarded 
by his impoverished tenants as a good 
landlord ! On Dempsey’s death Jones 
raised the rent to^2 per acre, and now it 
is vacant and growing weeds. Three 
different tenants were ruined by it. 
Why, a gentleman of Cork recently told 
a priest, a friend of mine, that he had 

asked one of Mr. Jones’s tenants the 

• ✓ 
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name of his landlord, and the peas- 
ant replied, * Un Diabhoil * — a deviL 
As to the Herald's statement that Mr. 
Jones is an authority, the Herald f 
among the rest of its vast and varied 
misinformation on Irish affairs, does not 
seem to know that the most eminent 
solicitor in the County Cork, Mr. 
Wright, in open court more than once, 
to the entire satisfaction of the magis- 
trates, denounced William Bence Jones 
as a liar. Jones has always been thor- 
oughly unpopular, not only with the 
peasantry but with the magistrates also. 
He has taken so much pleasure in de- 
nouncing the Irish people that, when he 
was asked to subscribe toward the 
erection of a Protestant cathedral in 
Cork, he promised a subscription of 
^500, on the condition that “no Irish 
architect should be employed.” Every 
magistrate in that district. Catholic and 
Protestant, denounces him as a dog- 
matic, insolent snob. A correspondent 
of the London Standard \ a Tory paper, 
who went down to Cork to defend 
Jones, wrote : * In Cork I have met, at 
different times, at least half a dozen 
magistrates, of Protestant and Catholic, 
Conservative and Liberal views, who 
are in accord as to one point only, 
viz., that Mr. Bence Jones, because of 
certain peremptory behavior, intention- 
al or constitutional, as the case may 
be, is not beloved by them.* This is a 
very mild way of stating that he is uni- 
versally execrated by the gentry as well 
as by the common people of Cork. 
Jones says that, under his administra- 
tion, whenever there were no leases the 
rents were considerably raised. ‘ I was 
under no engagement, expressed or 
implied, with these tenants, and there- 
fore felt at liberty to make my own 
terms with them. I accordingly let 
them the land at the highest rent it 
was in my opinion worth to them. 
This was very often a very considerable 
advance on the former rent, but it was 
still less than in my judgment the land 
was intrinsically worth.' That is cool, 
but he was still more frank in his con- 
versations in Ireland. He said to a well- 


known Protestant clergyman in County 
Cork: ‘I can deal with my farms as with 
any other chattels.’ This remark was 
made in a conversation about the farm 
held by Edward Lucy in Castle Liskey, 
County Cork. This farm fell into 
Jones's possession, and the first thing he 
did was to demand an increase in the 
rent of six shillings per acre, and to tell 
the old man, Edwani Lucy, who had 
lived all his life on that farm, that he 
would add at least another six shillings 
per acre. What was the rfcsult of this 
action of Jones? It is pathetically 
told in a few simple words by Father 
O'Leary : ‘ Lucy gave up the farm and 
died of a broken heart' Not only as a 
landlord but as a magistrate also, Mr. 
Jones has made himself excessively un- 
popular by his harsh and despotic 
decisions. Instances are given in which 
his arbitrary and excessive findings 
were appealed from and overruled. 
Last winter, he made himself especially 
obnoxious by first denying in England 
that there was any distress in the dis- 
trict, and by seeking, on his return 
home, * to put a stop to the relief works 
which had kept many families in the 
town from either dying of starvation or 
being thrown on the rates.' This is 
the expression of a resident of the dis- 
trict He himself did not contribute 
one shilling to the relief fund.” 

Rep. — “ Why should a landlord do 
those things ? ” 

J. R. — “Lord Lansdowne’s agent, 
Mr. Trench, did precisely the same 
thing. The landlords do those things 
because they want to drive out large 
numbers of poor tenants and confis- 
cate their improvements without com- 
pensation, and add them to their grazing 
farms. This Jones is the sort of man 
who is held up as a model landlord. 
Now, the Journal states, if I remem- 
ber correctly, that this man's life was . 
threatened, and that a grave was dug' 
opposite his door, and at the close of 
its article that paper charges those 
threats and outrages on the leaders of 
the Land League. The Journal seems 
not to have known a meeting of the 
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Land League was promptly called and 
that it publicly denounced a threatening 
letter, or notice, which had been served 
on Jones. The Journal also charges 
on the leaders of the Land League 
the maiming of cattle and other 
agrarian outrages. Why, Mr. Parnell 
is just as incapable of giving any such 
advice, direct or indirect, as Mr. 
Stockwell himself. Mr. Dillon is a 
man as sensitive and refined as the 
editor of the Advertiser , and Davitt is 
quite as incapable of any such action 
as Mr. Haskell of the Herald \ The 
truth is that not a solitary outrage has 
occurred in Ireland, except where the 
Land League was weak.” 

Rep. — “ I see, Mr. Redpath, that the 
Journal last week said : 4 Mr. Smalley, 
of the New York Tribune] for which 
you wrote so many interesting letters 
on this Land question, 4 a correspond- 
ent of exceptional information, declares 
that since the beginning of the dis- 
turbance no week has witnessed great- 
er political excitement or more fla- 
grant instances of lawlessness than the 
week before last 1 ” 

J. R. — “No man who knows Mr. 
Smalley would doubt any statement 
made on his personal authority, but, 
instead of being in a position where he 
can procure 4 exceptional information, * 
he is in precisely the worst place in 
Europe to learn the truth about Ire- 
land — London. I know myself, of my 
own knowledge, that some of the 
statements telegraphed to the New 
York IHbune by Mr. Smalley when I 
was in Ireland were false. He simply 
took his ‘exceptional information 9 
from the London press, and nine out 
of every ten of their accounts of 
outrages in Ireland were utterly un- 
true.” 

Rep. — 44 Mr. Redpath, it has been 
reported that the Fenians are joining 
the Land League in great numbers. 
What do you think of those rumors ? *’ 

J. R. — “I think it is quite likely 
that they are correct The Fenians, 
or Nationalists, frequently belong, as 
individuals, to the Land League, al- 


though some of the old leaders are 
what we call 4 sore-heads.* The young 
men of Ireland, as a class, believe 
not only in peasant proprietorship, but 
in independence, and they are only 
working for the Land League with the 
hope that it will prove a sort of base 
of supplies. They not only are not 
hostile to it, but they are cooperating 
with it heartily. But they do not 
mean to be satisfied with its triumphs 
when they come, as come they will. 
They will be accepted only as a 
part of what justice to Ireland de- 
mands.” 

Rep. — 44 The Journal \ in one of its 
articles on this movement, says that 
4 the Land League leaders have dis- 
claimed the intention of precipitating 
a collision, and admit that the people 
are not prepared for such a movement; 
and yet, with a fatuity which is incom- 
prehensible, they have persisted in a 
course which promises to bring upon 
Ireland the curse of an unorganized 
and abortive revolt* What do you 
say about those statements ?** 

J. R. — 44 1 say that that statement is 
untrue. The Land League leaders 
have held the people in check. They 
have permitted no outbreak, and each 
and every statement that there was an 
outbreak, and every prediction that 
there would be one, came from the 
hopes of the English press, and not 
from the intentions of the Land League 
leaders.** 

Rep. — 44 But, after all, Mr. Redpath, 
would it not be better, as a practical 
measure, for the leaders of the Land 
League to accept a modified system 
of reform, such as Gladstone and Bright 
propose ? ** 

J. R. — 44 No, it would not. The radi- 
cal wrong of Irish landlordism — a wrong 
that cannot be overcome by any com- 
promise — lies in the facts that the land- 
lords are absentees ; that whether they 
get rack-rents or more reasonable rents, 
the money is always drained out of the 
country, and that the machinery for 
the enforcement of those laws is in the 
hands of the landlords. It is not a 
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question of whether rack-rents or mod- 
erate rents shall continue. The ques- 
tion is: Shall Ireland bleed at every pore 
or only at half of them, or not be bled 
at all? English legislation is always 


founded on a firm faith in phlebotomy. 
Now Ireland can never prosper until 
this wound is stopped — until absentee 
landlordism abdicates in favor of peas- 
ant proprietorship.” 


m 

IRISH CRIMES AND OUTRAGES. 

[From &n interview published in the Chicago Tribune of February 7, 1881, the subjoined 
passages on Irish outrages are quoted. ** In the course of the conversation/’ says the Tribune^ 
u the reporter asked for Mr. Redpath’s opinion as to the probable effect of Michael Davitt’s 
arrest and the suspension of the Irish Obstructionists. Mr. Redpath said:”] 


T HE arrest of Mr. Davitt, I think, 
will result in a solid Ireland. It 
will drive thousands of the Protestant 
farmers of Ulster into the Land League. 
Of late the Land League has been 
making rapid progress m Ulster, be- 
cause die farmers find that they* have 
no adequate protection under the Ul- 
ster custom against a constant increase 
of rent, and they have come to see that 
their only security lies in a peasant 
proprietary. They have enjoyed, many 
of diem for over two hundred years, 
greater rights than Gladstone proposes 
to extend to the rest of Ireland, and' 
yet they find these rights powerless to 
protect them against the exactions of 
the landlords. 

Reporter. — “ Is Davitt still as pop- 
ular as ever ? ” 

Mr. Redpath. — “ He has a stronger 
hold on the hearts of the people than 
any man in Ireland. His arrest will 
produce a belligerent animosity against 
the Gladstone Government, because 
everybody in Ireland knows that, while 
Mr. Davitt has maintained the right of 
free speech, he has never uttered a word 
urging violence. On the contrary, he 
has done more to restrain the people 
from committing violence than all the 
British troops and constabulary put to- 
gether. He is the idol of the peasantry. 
But, even if the British Government 
should arrest every leader, the move- 
ment would go on, because the rising 


generation in Ireland are as well edu- 
cated as the people of Illinois. The 
national schools there are quite as 
good as our public schools, and the 
people are all republicans. This is 
emphatically a people’s movement It 
is not the result of agitation by the 
leaders. This is shown by the fact 
that the Land League made its most 
rapid strides while Davitt* Parnell, and 
Dillon were not directing its move- 
ments, — while some of them were in 
America and others in London.” 

Rep. — “ What is your view as to the 
obstructive tactics adopted by Parnell 
and his associates in Parliament, which 
resulted in their suspension ? ” 

J. R. — “The Speaker himself I was 
told, has often expressed the opinion 
that Parnell is one of the ablest Par- 
liamentarians in the House of Com- 
mons, and it is certain that he has 
never been at fault in his motions and 
objections. This is an English opinion 
of Parnell, you understand. His ac- 
tion was simply what is known among 
us as < filibustering.’ By this system 
of obstruction, the Irish members com- 
pelled all Europe to listen to the story 
of their wrongs, instead of submitting, 
as they had done before, to be voted 
down with the silent insolence of a 
sneering majority of English members. 
It was a masterly system of advertising 
the wrongs of Ireland.” 

Rep. — “H ave you seen the State- 
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ment made in the correspondence of 
one of the Chicago papers relative to 
the alleged increase of outrages in Ire- 
land of late years ? ” 

J. R. — 44 Yes ; and I have carefully 
analyzed it. The best answer to it is a 
telegraphic dispatch by the London 
correspondent of the Dublin Freeman's 
Journaly published in November last 
I sometimes read it at my lectures. 
Here it is : * The outcry against crime 
in Ireland ought to be pretty consider- 
ably checked by the results of a return 
just issued. The proportion of the 
criminal classes, in and out of prison, 
taken together, is about half as large 
in Ireland as in England*and Scotland. 
The proportion of convicts is consid- 
erably below one-half, and persons in 
places of punishment not more than 
one-half. As regards peculiar classes 
of crime, I find that, under the heads of 
offenses against property with violence, 
Scotland is about six times, and England 
and Wales about two and one-half 
times, as criminal as Ireland; and that, 
under the head of 4 offenses against 
morality/ the proportion is as twelve to 
five against Scotland. Yet they tell us 
that we are the most criminal race on 
the face of the globe I * This is the 
answer furnished by the British Gov- 
ernment itself to its slanders on the 
Irish people — slanders now translated 
into coercion acts. 

44 Now, as regards the Government 
report, published in the Chicago paper, 
official comparative statistics — also 
gathered and published by the British 
Government — show that in 1845 there 
were 2,477 more outrages than were re- 
ported last year; that in 1846, 12,374 
crimes were committed, as against 
5,609 crimes last year; that in 1847 
there were four times as many outrages 
— that is, nearly 21,000 — recorded 
against the Irish people as there were 
last year; that the crimes committed 
were, in 1848, 18,080 ; in 1849, 14,908; 
in 1850, 10,039; m *851, 9>i44; and 
in 1852, 7,824. So you see that, ac- 
cording to British official returns, the 
crime reported in Ireland is far below 


what it used to be, although the papers 
report in general terms more crimes 
last year than were ever known before, 
and they attribute these crimes to the 
influence of the Land League. Thir- 
ty-five years ago, when these returns 
began, there were 21,000 crimes com- 
mitted. Last year there were about 
one-fourth of that number. 

44 That is the final answer furnished 
by the British Government to its own 
impeachment of the Land League.” 

Rep. — “Are these crimes specially 
attributable to the land agitation ? ” 

J. R. — 44 If you will analyze the re- 
port of the crimes of last year, you will 
find that one-half of the cases of out- 
rage reported in Ulster are threatening 
letters, in the proportion of seventy- 
seven to one hundred and forty-nine; 
and that the next highest item in 
the catalogue is published under the 
marvelous heading of 4 otherwise.* 
Now, it is notorious to every one who 
has studied modem Irish history, and 
it has been proved again and again, 
that the most of these threatening 
letters are written by land-agents and 
bailiffs, in order to keep the landlords 
out of the country, so that they may 
have a better chance to steal from the 
tenants. There is no pretense that 
these threatening letters were written 
by the Land League. 

44 Take the next province. The num- 
ber of outrages reported is two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and of these 
one hundred and fifty-one were threat- 
ening letters. So much for Leinster. 

44 Take Munster next There six 
hundred and forty-three outrages were 
reported, and of these, three hundred 
and fifty-six were threatening letters. 

44 In Connaught, under the head of 
4 letters and otherwise,* there are 
three hundred and fifty-seven outrages 
out of six hundred and ninety-eight re- 
ported. 

44 This is the best showing that the 
British Government has ever been 
able to make. The authorities for 
these reports of outrages are the 
magistrates, and the magistracy of 
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Ireland, from Lord Chief Justice May 
down to the lowest stipendiary magis- 
trate, are all landlords and their par- 
tisans. The English-Irish bench is the 
most corrupt judiciary in Europe. 
Even the moderate Freeman's Journal , 
which was hostile to Parnell while he 
was in America, and which is owned 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, says 
that whatever little confidence the peo- 
ple of Ireland might have had in the 
magistracy of the country as a body, is 
being rapidly undermined by the course 
which members of that institution are 
now taking by giving exaggerated ideas 
as to the condition of their localities. 

“ Take the County Cavan, for exam- 
ple. The statements of the magis- 
tracy there are emphatically denied by 
the town commissioners, and by lead- 
ing citizens who are not members of 
the Land League. The bishop of the 
diocese publicly challenged Mr. Forster 
to name the localities in which out- 
rages had occurred. All unite in say- 
ing that the county was enjoying 
absolute peace. My experience of 
last summer convinced me that there 
were fewer crimes in Ireland than 
among any similar population in 
Europe. That correspondent who 
sends these stories to the Chicago paper 
is an ultra-Orangeman. That is to say, 
he is a religious Ku-klux, and his state- 
ments about Irish outrages are about as 
reliable as those of a Cyclops of the 
Ku-klux Klan would be m relation to 
outrages by negroes in our own South.” 
Rep. — “ Yet the London papers 
often report outrages.” 

J. R. — “ Yes, and never correct them. 
Here is a specimen of their lies about 
Ireland, a paragraph from a recent 
number of the Dublin Nation : 

“ ‘ We have this week a fresh crop 
of bogus agrarian outrages exposed in 
a manner which the landlord party 
will, no doubt, think extremely incon- 
siderate. Thus, a Parsonstown corre- 
spondent telegraphed some days since 
that a Galway landlord, named Gar- 
diner, had been tarred and feathered by 
a body of masked men in his own 


house. It was a capital story from the 
coercionist point of view, but Mr. 
Gardiner has stupidly spoiled the 
effect of it by asserting that it does 
not contain a word of truth I Another 
Galway landlord, Mr. Edward Ken- 
nedy, Abbey Lodge, Loughrea, was 
said to have been fired at as he was 
walking in his garden. Another good 
story : but then Mr. Kennedy, follow- 
ing the example of Mr. Gardiner, con- 
tradicts it. He even adds that he had 
no difference with his tenantry, and 
that he is himself a member of the 
Land League! Again, on Saturday 
last it was reported that “a bailiff, 
named John McManus, on Lord 
Greville’s property, near Drumsham- 
bo,” had been fired at ; but Mr. Philip 
O'Reilly, agent to Lord Greville, writes 
from Colamber, Rathowen, Westmeath, 
that that nobleman has no property 
near Drumshambo, and no bailiff of 
the name of McManus in his em- 
ployment! One more: The Free- 

man of Tuesday announces with refer- 
ence to an alleged slitting of a man's 
ears at Doon, County Clare, be- 
cause he paid his rent, that it is en- 
abled authoritively to say that the out- 
rage never took place. Now, this is 
too bad. Contradicting “ outrage” 
stories may serve the cause of the 
tenantry and their friends, but how is 
it likely to serve that of the landlords ? 
There is, however, one consolation 
left for the lords. The English pub- 
lic, for whom chiefly the manufactured 
outrages are prepared, are not allowed 
to hear of the exposures. The Eng- 
lish newspapers, so far as we can find 
out, have not dared to “ spoil trade *' by 
correcting any one of the four false- 
hoods to which we have referred !' ” 
Rep. — “ Then there are few agrarian 
outrages in Ireland ? ” 

J. R. — “No, sir; there are many 
agrarian outrages in Ireland. Let me 
give you a specimen of the real agra- 
rian outrages, as reported in a late letter 
from Michael Davitt, just before he 
was flung into jail. He writes : 

“‘The following particulars of the 
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estate of Ballinamore, County Mayo, 
the property of Mr. Anthony Ormsby, 
which were published by the League 
yesterday, will show what an industri- 
ous people have to bear under this 
infamous system of landlordism, and 
explain the determined stand which 
they are now taking against its acts 
and supporters : In seventy-three hold- 
ings upon this estate (numbering five 
hundred and four persons) the Govern- 
ment valuation is ^595 19s., while the 
present rent is ^924 5s., or close upon 
double the rent which should be legally 
exacted. Almost the entire of these 
lands consist of mountain slopes , and 
were all reclaimed by the tenants with- 
out any aid from the landlord / They 
are also compelled to do duty-work — 
that is, employ their families and horses 
for a certain number of days per annum 
in gratuitous labor for the landlord. 
Tenants must obtain consent from him 
ere any of their children are married, 
under penalty of a fine being added to 
the rent. J. Casey was fined ten shil- 
lings for a stone on the top of a gate 
not being whitewashed to the landlord’s 
liking. John Ruane was compelled to 
remove from where he lived and to 
build a new house on some waste land 
in order to have it reclaimed. When 
the house was finished, the landlord 
made him pull it down again and 
erect it ten yards farther aivay. When 
the land was reclaimed Ruane was 
again removed higher up the mountain, 
where he shortly afterward died. Pat 
Walsh, a mason, worked at a building 
for thirty-five days, but would only be 
paid for twenty, knd upon protesting 
against this treatment, Mr. Ormsby 
made him throw down the wall, and 
then evicted him from his holding with- 
out compensation. Thomas Cavanagh 
was compelled to throw down his cabin 
and build a new one. After a few 
years’ time he was forced to change to 
a bog, where he had to build again. 
When the bog was reclaimed he was 
changed again, and, upon remonstrating 
against a fourth removal, he was evicted 
without compensation, and had to 


enter the work-house, where himself 
and wife soon after died. Other 
instances of similar treatment were also 
given and published, the truth of which 
I can vouch for, as I have had the 
same statements repeated to me on 
my visit to that part of the West of 
Ireland during the recent famine.* 

“ I discovered many similar outrages 
in the West of Ireland— quite as bad as 
the cases reported by Mr. Davitt. The 
London press rarely tell the truth about 
Ireland. I never read but. one true 
statement about Ireland in the London 
Times — in the number for March 12, 
1847. It was exasperated because the 
Irish famine was taxing the English 
exchequer, and it rose for a moment 
to the level of truth. It said : 

“ ‘ Ireland, then, is at the same time 
rich and poor. It produces a vast 
superabundance of food, but that food 
is drained from its shores. It is not, 
however, drained by the state. It is 
drained in a great measure by the 
landlords and their creditors, who, the 
more they get, the more they will drain. 
Now what does mercy to Ireland re- 
quire under these circumstances ? Is it 
mercy to let the landlords go on, drain, 
drain, drain, forever ? Is it mercy to let 
him go on squeezing the hapless peasant 
down to the skin of his potato ? Is it of 
any use — has it been of any use — to re- 
mit rates and taxes and lend money to 
the landlords ? No 1 the only mercy is 
to keep in the island and upon the 
spot the gracious gifts of Providence 
and rewards of human toil, and to com- 
pel the land-owner to spend them in 
the employment of the laborer and the 
relief of the poor.’ 

“ That is sound sense. But there is 
only one way to carry out that policy — 
by abolishing Irish landlordism; by 
making every farmer the owner of the 
soil he tills; and yet, because Davitt 
and Parnell and his associates advo- 
cated that wise measure of statesman- 
ship, the London Times howled until 
Davitt was imprisoned, and Parnell 
and his associates brought into court, 
and the coercion law enacted I ” 
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AN EXILE OF ERIN. 


[There will be few names more famous in the history of Ireland in 1880 than the name 
of “ Capt.” Boycott, a land-agent of the County Mavo, against whom the terrible power of ostra- 
cism, or social excommunication, was evoked by the peasantry whom he had pitilessly 
oppressed. “Capt.” Boycott, as lie called himself, landed in New-York in April, 1881. He 
was interviewed by the reporters of the New-York Sun, New-York Herald, and New-York 
Tribune . Mr. Redpath was interviewed about these Boycott interviews by the Chicago Inter • 
Ocean, and from that journal of April 14 the subjoined report is taken. It is somewhat elabo- 
rated by extracts from Mr. Redpath’s lecture on “ What I know about Boycotting.”] 


M R. JAMES REDPATH, the well- 
known correspondent in Ireland 
of The Inter- Ocean, being tempo- 
rarily in the city, the opportunity was 
seized to interview him on the subject 
of the recent interviews with Captain 
Boycott, published in the New-York 
papers, but more particularly in refer- 
ence to one which appeared in the 
New-York Herald \ The result of the 
interview with Mr. Redpath will be 
seen in the following report, which can- 
not fail to be interesting, both on ac- 
count of the subject and of the person 
who granted the interview : 

Reporter. — “ Mr. Redpath, have 
you seen the interviews with Captain 
Boycott, published in the New-York 
papers ? ” 

Mr. Redpath. — “ Yes, I have read 
the reports in the Sun , TYibune , and 
Herald! 

Rep. — “ Have you any objection to 
making comments upon them ? ” 

J. R. — ■“ No. To begin with, the 
THbune reports Captain Boycott as 
saying ‘the Irish people had been 
spoiled by being humored. They de- 
clared that they were determined to 
get rid of the landlords, but had no 
idea what they would then do with the 
land.’ 

“ My answer to that is, that the 
Irish people have been humored for 
seven hundred years by being com- 
pelled to submit to the most oppressive 
laws that any civilized people ever en- 
dured without rebellion, and that there 
is not in all Europe a system of land 
tenure so degrading to the people as the 


land tenure of Ireland, for which Eng- 
land is responsible. The Irish people 
are determined to get rid of the land- 
lords, but they have a clear idea of 
what they will then do with the land. 
They will cultivate it/ Captain Boy- 
cott says that the Land League would 
ruin the people. Now, no popular 
movement in Ireland has ever done so 
much before, as has been done by the 
Land League in two years, to raise the 
character and relieve the sufferings of 
the Irish people.” 

Rep. — “ As, for example ? ” 

J. R. — “ By saving thousands of the 
Irish people from death by hunger and 
fevers brought on by hunger. John 
Mitchell shows that one million and a 
half of the Irish people perished from 
hunger, or by the famine fever that was 
brought on by hunger, from 1847 to 
1852. Then, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings and prayers from every part of Ire- 
land, the British Government did not 
move until it was too late. Three 
millions of the Irish people were driven 
into their graves or out of Ireland, in 
consequence of that appalling apathy; 
and in England, when one man, listen- 
ing to a speech by Disraeli, proposed 
three cheers for the Irish famine, that 
Jewish miscreant said, * There are worse 
things than the Irish famine.* Its hor- 
rors were welcomed by many Tories as 
a Providential solution of the Irish 
question. There were hundreds of par- 
ishes in the West of Ireland last year 
where, if no relief had come, and con- 
stant relief had not been given, nearly 
the whole population would have been 
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swept away. Before Mr. Parnell sailed 
for America, the English and Irish land- 
lord press and every organ of the Brit- 
ish Government, including Mr. Low- 
ther, the Home Secretary for Ireland, 
denied that there was any famine. 
Famine would have driven the Irish, 
by hundreds of thousands, into exile, 
and thereby carried out the English pol- 
icy in Ireland for two centuries. When 
Parnell sailed, the British Government 
saw that it would be disgraced by any 
further inaction, and so the Duchess of 
Marlborough issued an appeal for help. 
Then the Mansion House, offended at 
the action of the Castle in undertaking 
a work of charity that precedent had 
always confided to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, issued another appeal; and 
the New-York Herald , to conciliate the 
Irish-Americans whom its assaults on 
Mr. Parnell had alienated, issued an 
independent American call for aid. 
Money poured in from every civilized 
nation, and there were not more than 
a dozen deaths from hunger in all Ire- 
land. But I hold that the Land 
League is entitled to the credit of all 
the relief, from whatever source it came 
and through whatever agency it was 
disbursed ; because, but for its action, 
no relief would have reached the starv- 
ing peasantry in time to save them. 
That’s the first great service rendered 
to the Irish people by the Land League. 

“ The second service is, by so unit- 
ing the Irish tenantry that landlord 
outrages have been rendered equally 
difficult and odious — such outrages as 
exacting rack-rents after two years of 
bad crops and one year of famine, 
and then, on the failure of the poor 
people to pay them, throwing them into 
the road-siae to die, as the landlords 
did after the great famine of 1847. 
The more impecunious landlords have 
been forced to reduce their Shylock 
rentals, in many cases down to Grif- 
fith’s valuation. The amount of money 
thus saved to the tenantry is vastly 
larger than the amount contributed by 
all the world for the relief of the Irish 
peasantry last year. I have seen this 


sum estimated at fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, but I do not know whether this 
sum is correct, from any personal 
study. It is certain that it is quite 
large. 

“The third service that the Land 
League rendered the Irish people was 
in preventing an insurrection or wide- 
spread agrarian homicides. The Irish 
peasantry in 1847, believing that Prov- 
idence sent the famine, lay down and 
died without a murmur. But the 
young generation in Ireland are better 
educated than their forefathers, and 
the belief is general that it was the 
landlords and not Providence who 
blighted the potatoes. And they are 
right. For, while under any system 
of land-tenure there would be occa- 
sional bad seasons, the inevitable result, 
in every climate and in every soil, of 
planting the same crop year in and 
year out in the same field is the final 
ruin of the crop. Now why do the 
peasantry plant potatoes only on their 
little holdings? Because, after the 
great famine, the people were driven 
out of the good lands that they had 
reclaimed at their own expense and by 
their own labor, and those who did not 
die or emigrate were driven to little 
patches on the edges of bogs or on the 
sterile slopes of mountains — holdings 
so small that the poor people could 
not rotate their crops. So, blight be- 
came inevitable. But even the peas- 
antry who never thought of this cause 
of blight, knowing that they could not 
pay their rack-rents from extreme pov- 
erty, but would gladly have done so if 
they were able, were determined not to 
be murdered or banished for it even un- 
der the pretext of the ‘ enforcement of 
the rights of property.’ They believe 
that peasants have rights as well as land- 
lords, and that the men through whose 
unaided toil the bogs and hill-sides of 
the West of Ireland were made arable 
have in justice and in law the first 
equitable title for support from the soil. 
This is not a * communistic ’ doctrine. 
Gladstone himself has taught it, and 
John Stuart Mill, and John Bright 
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So, if, last spring, the landlords had en- 
forced their Shylock ‘ rights,’ they and 
their agents would have been killed by 
hundreds from Donegal to Cork. The 
Land League taught them a better 
way, and where fifty thousand British 
soldiers and Irish constables were 
unavailing to keep the peace, the 
leaders of the Land League preserved 
order in Ireland 

“ If the leaders of the Land League 
had accomplished nothing more than 
these three reforms, its leaders would 
have been entitled to rank side by side 
in the Pantheon of Irish Gratitude with 
the greatest Irishman, in my opinion, 
who ever lived — Daniel O’Connell. 

“ Here is a report of a passage in my 
lecture that gives another reason for 
my admiration of the action of the 
Land League : 

‘“You know that, in Ireland, when- 
ever a Cork man and a Kerry man 
meet, they quarrel, and sometimes 
fight. [Laughter.] I heard of a dis- 
pute between a Cork man and a Kerry 
man, when I was in Ireland, that illus- 
trates their traditional antagonisms. 
The Kerry man advanced a theory 
which the Cork man repelled by saying 
that it was contrary to the principles 
of human nature. The Kerry man 
wasn’t going to be bluffed in that 
style by a Cork man, and so he said : 

“ * Human natur’ ! Human natur’ — 
human natur’s a damned scoundrel, 
anyhow.* [Laughter.] 

“ * Now, I don’t believe in that theory; 
I think human nature is a pretty good 
fellow ; at any rate it isn’t in my nature 
to disparage human nature — but, ladies 
and gentlemen, when I visited the 
wretched hovels of the West of Ireland 
last winter, and saw the broken-hearted 
women and broken-spirited men there, 
— for the poor people not only did not 
know where the money was to come 
from to feed their children till the 
spring, but they expected to be driven 
out of their homes into the poor-house 
when the spring came, — after I had 
learned how pitiless the landlords-were, 
and how helpless the tenantry, I went 


back to Dublin and said to Michael 
Davitt: 

“ c I’m afraid it is too late to save 
your people; the hunger has crushed 
their souk, and I believe nothing will 
restore their manhood except emigra- 
tion to a land where they will have 
equal rights.* 

“ 1 Michael Davitt told me to wait and 
see. 

“ ‘ I did wait, and I did see. On my 
second visit to Ireland, I visited the 
same baronies, the same parishes, the 
same counties that I had visited last 
winter, and lo ! there, where I had left 
a class of cowering serfs, I found a 
race of resolute freemen! [Cheers.] 
That resurrection of the manhood 
of Ireland is the beneficent work of 
the Irish National Land League. 
[Cheers.]”* 

Rep. — “In an interview with the 
Sun , Captain Boycott says that he has 
never had any personal trouble with his 
neighbors and tenants, and that the 
charges circulated against him were an 
after-thought, and that the Earl of 
Erne, his landlord, refused to believe 
them and has declined to remove him 
from the agency.” 

J. R. — “ That’s true. The boot was 
on the other leg then. The first ac- 
count of Boycott ever written was my 
letter to the Inter-Ocean , dated Octo- 
ber 12, 1880. You had better quote a 
part of it : 

“ ‘ My last letter ended with the story 
of a “farmer” who was “terrorized” 
into paying sixty cents a day to men 
for harvesting, and thirty-two cents to 
women. Mr. Bennett, the well-dis- 
posed correspondent of the London 
Telegraphy from whom I quoted, showed 
that he regarded The conduct of the 
peasantry as an interference with “ the 
rights of property.” But who was this 
“ peaceful farmer ? ” Boycott — one of 
the most merciless miscreants in the 
County Mayo— a man who never hesi- 
tated to fling families out of their little 
farms into the poor-house if, from any 
cause, they failed to pay their rents — 
even although they had themselves re- 
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claimed the land from absolute sterility, 
and drained it, and fenced it, and built 
the houses on it. He held a rod of 
iron over his tenants always. They 
were his serfs — not as “ a figure of 
speech in Parliament,” but as a fact of 
life in Ireland. If they refused to obey 
his behests he had the power to ruin 
them, and he did not falter in using his 
power.* 

“Captain Boycott came into that 
country seventeen years ago, but had 
not lived there five years before he had 
won the reputation of being the worst 
land-agent m the County Mayo. He 
raised the rents of the poor tenants, in 
many cases, to double Griffith’s valua- 
ation, and when a tenant in Ireland pays 
‘only* Griffith’s valuation he pays a 
rent not merely on the land as the 
landlord gave it to him, but also on the 
houses, fences, offices, and reclamations 
that he himself has created. 

“ In addition to charging exorbitant 
rents, Captain Boycott compelled the 
tenants of the landlords for whom 
he was agent to work for him on his 
own farm at his own terms, and he 
paid men one shilling and sixpence 
(about thirty-six cents), and women a 
shilling (about twenty-four cents) a 
day. Eighteen pence a day is about 
two and a quarter dollars per week. 
But he always managed to fine men for 
violating the rules of the estate, so that 
they never actually receive more than 
a dollar and seventy-five cents a week, 
on which they are expected to sup- 
port a large family and c find them- 
selves.* 

“ These ‘ rules of the estate * are a code 
of laws made by the landlords them- 
selves, for the violation of which they 
inflict fines at their own pleasure. For 
example, Captain Boycott would fine 
a man sixpence — one-third of his day*s 
wages — for coming five minutes late in 
the morning ; sixpence for walking on 
the grass instead of on the gravel; six- 
pence for putting a wheelbarrow out 
of its place. He had so many of these 
arbitrary rules that it was utterly im- 
possible for any tenant to work a week 


without violating two or three of 
them. 

“ Captain Boycott was one of the 
most brutal and foul-mouthed ruffians 
in the West of Ireland. He never ad- 
dressed a poor man without an oath — 

without calling him a d d Mick. 

Captain Boycott himself is an English- 
man. He never met one of his tenants 
without compelling him to stand with 
his hat in his hand if he passed him on 
the road-side, and as long as he talked 
with him, even if it was raining. This 
has been the custom for generations in 
the West of Ireland; but the Land 
League has abolished that degrading 
habit. If a poor man went to his office 
he compelled him to stand as far off as 
the room would admit of. He was an 
Irish Legree, without the lash, but with 
the equally terrible power of eviction, 
which Gladstone in Parliament pro- 
nounced to be equivalent to a sentence 
of starvation in the West of Ireland. 

“ The land agitation suddenly aroused 
the tenantry to a sense of their power, 
which they could wield without violating 
any law, if they would combine and act 
as one man. The first use of this power 
against Boycott was made when he 
sent last summer for the tenantry of the 
estates for which he was agent, to cut 
the oats on his own farm. He expected 
them to work, the men for thirty-two 
cents a day (and feed themselves), and 
the women for twenty-four cents a day. 
They asked respectfully that he should 
pay the ordinary harvest wages — 2 s. 6d. 
for men and is. 6d. for women. He 
refused with the most brutal insolence 
to make this reasonable advance. The 
whole neighborhood declined to work 
for him. The willful old fellow swore 
that he would not be dictated to — he 
who had always dictated to them. So 
he and his nephews and nieces and 
three servant-girls and herdsmen and 
car-driver went down to the fields and 
began to reap and bind. He held out 
three hours, but could not stand it 
He was heard to curse Father John 
O’Malley as the cause of the ‘ insub- 
ordination * of the peasantry, and tu 
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say that although 1 they had got him 
now he would be even with them 
soon.* Mrs. Boycott went from cabin 
to cabin that night to coax the people 
to come and work for her husband at 
their own very moderate terms. They 
came. Mind, these laborers work from 
ten to twelve hours a day, and yet 
this strike to get sixty cents instead of 
thirty-two cents a day — a demand to 
be paid only five cents an hour — was 
heralded even by an honest English 
journalist as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the relations of employer and 
employed, and by others as one of the 
lawless and treasonable actions of the 
Land League! The New-York papers 
speak of Boycott as a ‘ pleasant- 
spoken man*; but in the County 
Mayo he is known as a bully. 

“ When November came he sent for 
the tenants. His day of vengeance 
had dawned — he thought so; but it 
proved to be his day of doom. The 
tenants asked a moderate reduction of 
rents. He refused to abate the Shy- 
lock rents one farthing ; although near- 
ly all the tenants of die Earl of Erne 
had been supported for months by for- 
eign charity and although the Earl 
himself had not given a shilling for 
their relief. The Earl is an old man, 
— it is said in his dotage, — who lives 
in the County Fermanagh.” 

Rep. — “ Could the tenants have 
paid their rent ? ” 

J. R. — •“ Some of them could have 
paid it, but if they had done so they 
would have been at the mercy of the 
shop-keepers and the gombeen men. 
Remember, 1879-80 was the third 
bad season. During the first two 
years, the peasantry, after paying 
their rents, managed to get through 
the summer by their credit at the shop- 
keepers, but all credit was stopped 
as soon as it was known that the third 
season would see another failure of 
crops. The peasantry then borrowed 
money from the gombeen men or 
money-lenders and the pawnbrokers, 
to pay their rent6. They were only in 
arrears one year. Whoever goes un- 


paid, the landlord insists on his pound 
offlesh first. Now, some of these tenants 
had been in England harvesting and 
had earned money enough to pay even 
Boycott’s rents, but if they had paid 
them they could not have paid the 
gombeen men and shop-keepers, and 
they would have been prosecuted by 
them. So they refused to pay the rent 
if no abatement was made. Boycott 
threatened them with evictions, but 
they left his office without paying the 
rent 

" Boycott issued the eviction papers, 
and hired a process-server and got 
eighteen constables to protect him. In 
Ireland, a constable is not a policeman 
but a soldier armed with a musket, 
buck-shot, and bayonet, and under 
military drill and orders. There are 
nearly twelve tnousand of them in Ire- 
land. The finest cottages and houses 
in the rural districts of Ireland are the 
head-quarters of these Irish mercenaries. 
This process-server served three writs 
on the women in three different cabins 
before the purpose of the expedition 
was known. Note my expression — on 
the women. In Ireland, if a shop- 
keeper or any one but a landlord issues 
a writ for debt, it must be served on 
the head of the family, but if the land- 
lord is the creditor, the law says — as 
the landlords make the laws — that the 
writ may be served on the women, or 
if they can’t be found or shut the door 
in the officer’s face it may be nailed on 
the door, and recently, I see, it has 
been decided that the writ may be 
sent by mail. When this process- 
server reached the fourth cabin, the 
woman, a Mrs. Fitzmorris, told the 
process-server that she would lose her 
life before she would allow him to 
serve a process on her. She shouted 
and raised the signals.” 

Rep . — “ What do you mean by 
that?” 

J. R. — “ In some parts of the West 
of Ireland the peasantry have a secret 
code of signals. By waving a flag (you 
may call it petticoat if you like) of fe 
certain color, the neighbors come to a 
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cabin to assist the signaling party, 
who thus signifies that he is in distress. 
If I remember rightly, the red flag 
means that the process-server has 
come. These signals caused all the 
women and girls in the neighborhood 
to assemble.” 

Rep. — “ Didn’t the men come ?” 

J. R. — “Such of them as had re- 
turned from England. But the women 
wont allow the men to resist the proc- 
ess-server because they are sent to jail 
so long fordoing so, and, besides, these 
women think they can take care of the 
process-server themselves. I saw one 
woman near Clare Morris, a pregnant 
woman, who was defending the hovel 
that sheltered her little family, who 
had a bayonet thrust into her breast by 
these loyal servants of a woman, — the 
richest woman in Europe, — the ‘ royal 
lady ’ who gave only one day’s income 
to relieve these her starving subjects. 
Do you remember, when Haynau 
visited Barclay & Perkins’s brewery, in 
London, about 1850, when the workmen 
found that he was the man who ordered 
Austrian women to be whipped for 
political offenses, that he was kicked 
out of the brewery, and that all Eng- 
land applauded ? Is it worse to whip 
women than to bayonet them ? ” 

Rep. — “ The men didn’t fight ? ” 

J. R. — “ No; they looked on. The 
women gave cheers for the Earl of 
Eme (he had been a decent landlord 
before Boycott was his agent), and 
they gave cheers for the constables 
(who hate this work as a rule), and they 
gave groans for Boycott ana the proc- 
ess-server. Suddenly they threw mud 
and manure and stones at him, and he 
ran off with the crowd of women after 
him — the constables vainly trying to 
protect him from the violence of the 
infuriated women.” 

Rep. — “ Why didn’t they fire ? ” 

J. R. — “They had no magistrate 
with them to read the riot act. The 
process-server was knocked down sev- 
eral times. There were a couple of 
hundred women and girls pursuing 
him, and they never halted until they 


reached the boundary line of the 
parish. 

“ Boycott was furious. He went to 
Ballinrobe and secured a force of one 
hundred constables to protect the proc- 
ess-server next day, as it was the last 
day on which these writs could be 
issued if the cases were to be brought 
before the next session of the court 
Next day the process-server refused to 
go, and nobody could be hired to take 
his place. The reason of his refusal 
was a visit from a woman of the parish 
of the Neale to his wife. This friend 
had told his wife that the women had 
found out that a process-server had no 
legal right to nail his writs on a cabin 
door, unless it was closed against him, 
nor to take in a constable unless he 
was resisted, and that they had deter- 
mined to leave the doors partly open 
and not to fight him until he should 
enter, ‘and, then, every woman of 
them ’ll have a kettle of hot water 
handy, and fling it in his face.' Near 
Westport, last winter, I saw several 
cabin doors covered up with manure, 
and near Balia, last summer, I saw 
cabins all stoned up so as to prevent 
the process-server from nailing the writs 
on them. The family expected a visit 
from the process-server in the morning 
— he had been resisted in both instances 
the day before — and the people had 
slept out all night to be ready for a 
renewal of his efforts to evict them. 

“ ‘ Captain ’ Boycott was now com- 
pletely baffled, and he was wild with rage. 
He wrote a letter to the London 2 lmes t 
in which he said that his fences were de- 
stroyed, the gate of his demesne demol- 
ished, and his own life in danger, and 
that he was thus persecuted because he 
was a Protestant. 

“ Meanwhile, the people at the 
Neale assembled. Brass bands from 
Ballinrobe brought together all the 
people of the parish. There is a priest 
there greatly beloved by his people, — a 
man of resolute character and highly 
educated, — and, although he is natu- 
rally conservative, he has unbounded 
influence over every member of his con- 
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gregation, from the fact that he neither 
tolerates outrages by his parishioners on 
landlords, nor outrages on them by the 
landlords. He addressed the meeting, 
praised them for asserting their rights 
to their homes; but urged them, if the 
constables should come again in force, 
to offer them no resistance. It is 
Father John O’Malley. 

44 I was told by (it would 

ruin him if I were to give his name) 
that, after Father John had left, he told 
the people about my prediction of the 
effects of a strike against landlords, in 
my Clare Morris speech, and advised 
them to try it on Boycott at once. 
The advice was taken. The men ad- 
vised Boycott’s herdsmen and car-driv- 
ers to strike, and the women advised 
Boycott’s servant-girls to strike, and 
that evening every one of them left his 
house. 

“ Next morning, when Mrs. Boycott 
went to buy bread, the shop-keeper 
told her that, although she was a dacent 
woman, and they all liked her^ yet the 
people couldn’t stand that 4 baste of a 
husband of hers any longer,’ and she 
really couldn’t sell them any more 
bread I 

44 The Boycotts had to send to Bal- 
linrobe for provisions. They would 
not have been ostracized by the shop- 
keepers there, but for Boycott’s letter. 
Every statement in that letter was a lie. 
I lode past Boycott’s estate shortly after 
it was published, and his fences and gates 
were in perfect order, and if his life was 
in danger, it must have been in danger 
from the armed constables who were pro- 
tecting his cowardly life night and day. 
It exasperated the people, and they is- 
sued a decree of social excommunication 
against him. No shop-keeper in Bal- 
linrobc now dared to sell him a mouth- 
ful of anything to eat, nor a yard of 
anything to wear.” 

Rep. — 44 If the shop-keeper had vent- 
ured to defy the decree, what would 
have become of him ? ” 

J. R. — “ He would have been ruined. 
Nobody would have crossed his thresh- 
old. Since I left the County Mayo, I 
6 


heard of one shop-keeper so rich that 
he thought lie could defy the peasantry. 
He took a farm from which a poor 
tenant had been evicted. For three 
months nobody entered his shop. 
Whether this story is true or not, — I 
have no personal knowledge of it, — it 
is certain that this has been done in the 
West of Ireland. 

44 Boycott was isolated. He had to 
take care of his own cattle. His farm 
is of four hundred acres. As long ago 
as October 12, 1880, I wrote to the 
Inter-Ocean that the people were 4 de- 
termined to drive him out of the coun- 
ty,’ and you see they have done it, 
and that he admitted in New- York 
that no one could resist such excom- 
munication.” 

Rep. — “You call it sometimes iso- 
lation, sometimes excommunication, 
and sometimes Boycotting. How did 
the word Boycotting come into use ? ” 

J. R. — 44 It was invented by Father 
John O’Malley about three days after 
the decree of social excommunication 
was issued against Boycott. Up to 
that time it had been called sometimes 
moral and sometimes social excommu- 
nication when ostracism was applied 
to a 4 land-grabber,’ as a man is called 
who takes a farm from which a tenant 
has been evicted. I was dining with 
Father John, at the Presbytery of the 
Neale, and he asked me why I was not 
eating. 

“I said, T’m bothered about a word.* 

44 ‘What is it ? ’ asked Father John. 

44 4 Well,’ I said, 4 when the people 
ostracize a land-grabber we call it social 
excommunication, but we ought to 
have an entirely different word to sig- 
nify ostracism applied to a landlord or 
a land-agent like Boycott Ostracism 
wont do — the peasantry would not 
know the meaning of the word — and I 
can’t think of any other. 

“ 4 No,’ said Father John, 4 ostracism 
wouldn’t do.’ 

44 He looked down, tapped his big 
forehead, and said : 

44 4 How would it do to call it to Boy- 
cott him ? ’ 
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“ I was delighted and said, 4 Tell your 
people to call it Boycotting, so that 
when the reporters come down from 
Dublin and London they will hear the 
word : use it yourself in the Castlebar 
Telegraph; I’m going to Dublin and 
will ask the young orators of the Land 
League to give it that name; I will 
use it in my correspondence, and be- 
tween us we will make it as famous as 
the similar word "Lynching” in the 
United States.* Lynch was the name 
of a Virginia backwoods 4 extra-judicial 
judge,* you know. Father John and I 
kept our compact; he was the first man 
who uttered the word and I the first 
who wrote it. But Father John is en- 
titled to more credit than the mere 
christening of the policy. If he had not 
had so great an influence with his peo- 
ple, Boycott’s conduct would have — 
I have not a bit of doubt of it — so ex- 
asperated the people that he would 
have met the fate of Feerick and Lord 
Montmorris, both of whom were killed 
within three miles of Boycott’s farm, 
and both of them within a mile of con- 
stabulary stations. By his firmness 
and his popularity he 4 held the fort * 
imtil Boycott quietly sneaked out of 
the parish, and this surrender inspired 
the people all over the West of Ireland 
with a faith in the policy of Boycotting 
that they had never had before and 
might never have held. To be per- 
fectly just, Boycott is entitled to some 
credit himself; for even Father John’s 
influence would have been powerless, 
I think — some compromise might have 
been made — if Captain Boycott had 
not been such an msolent tyrant, and 
hated by every man and woman in the 
neighborhood who ever had any deal- 
ings with him.” 

Rep. — “ Did the Earl of Erne get 
his rents ? ” 

J. R. — 44 No. He had been popu- 
lar before Boycott became his agent, 
and after Boycott was Boycotted— on 
the very next evening — the tenantry of 
the Earl assembled, every man of them, 
and sent him a letter, apologizing for 
their treatment of his agent, but stating 


that they would hold no further com- 
munication with him, either officially 
or otherwise, and that they would 
never pay him a shilling, but that, as 
soon as they conveniently could do so, 
they would pay any other person whom 
the Earl should appoint to receive the 
rent. They said that they had come 
to this resolution because they were 
convinced that his agent had been prej- 
udicing his lordship against them, and 
that for their own protection they had 
determined to refuse to have any fur- 
ther dealings with him. 

“ 4 The majority of these people] said 
Father John, — I am now reading from 
a letter that I wrote on October 12, 
and that you published in the Inter- 
Ocean, — 4 these tenants of the Earl \ had 
been supported for nine months previously 
on charity . They got no help of any 
kind from the landlord ’ They attrib- 
uted his neglect of them to 4 Captain ’ 
Boycott. The Earl stood by his agent, 
and he has got no rent yet. 

44 But Boycott’s letter to the London 
Ti/nes had a great result. The English 
Government and the Irish landlords 
were paralyzed by this new policy. 
Although the London Times, , in com- 
menting on my Leenane speech, sneer- 
ingly said that the Government would 
4 know how to deal with this policy of 
passive resistance with which they were 
threatened,’ it found that it did not 
know what to do about it — because 
no laws could force any man to deal 
with a shop-keeper whom he disliked, 
nor to speak to a man whom he hated. 
The blasphemous Boycott’s suggestion 
that he was persecuted because he was 
a Protestant, gave the landlords a cue. 
They thought they could arouse the 
old feud between the Protestants and 
Catholics, by which England has been 
enabled to divide and ruin Ireland for 
two centuries. So, they called for sub- 
scriptions to organize what they termed 
a 4 Relief Expedition ’ — to dig Boy- 
cott’s potatoes. The Earl of Erne 
anonymously headed the subscription 
with ^50. Money poured in from 
landlords. Fifty loaders from Fer- 
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managh were hired — these were herald- 
ed as champions of the Protestant 
faith. The scheme aroused only ridi- 
cule in Mayo, because Mayo is the 
most Catholic county in Ireland, and 
yet it elected Rev. Mr. Neilson, a Prot- 
estant preacher from Belfast, as one 
of its two representatives in Parlia- 
ment Erne owns 31,389 acres in 
Fermanagh, and only 2184 in Mayo. 

“ Seven regiments of soldiers were 
sent to protect the potato-diggers. 
Nobody would sell them anything to 
eat The landlords had paid these 
men’s expenses and their wages. They 
went to Boycott and asked what they 
should do for something to eat ? He 
said, in a surly tone, that he supposed 
they must eat some of the potatoes 
they were digging. You’ve heard of 
Irish hospitality? Boycott invented 
a new variety. He charged these men, 
his ‘rescuers,’ fourpence a stone for 
all the potatoes that they ate. He in- 
curred the hatred of the troops and the 
constabulary by treating diem with 
similar hospitality. 

“It was published that it cost the 
British Government ^5, 000 sterling to 
dig ^500 worth of potatoes, but I see 
that Captain Boycott says, preserving 
the same proportion, that he had only 
^350 sterling worth of potatoes ; 
and that it cost the British Govern- 
ment ^3,500 sterling to gather them. 
In fact it taught the people of the West 
of Ireland that, without bloodshed or 
outrage, they could successfully resist 
the aggressions of the landlord. 

“ So far from Father John O’Malley 
encouraging violence, as Boycott 
charges, he simply sanctioned the 
scheme of ostracism which is now 
called Boycottism, in order to secure 
the rights of the tenants, and prevent 
them from resorting to violence. 

“ The English Government has 
charged the expense to the County 
Mayo, — punishing every one alike, 
those who, in its opinion, were guilty 
and those who were innocent, — but as 
the landlords will exact as rent every- 
thing inside of the skin of the potato if 


the British Government does not, it 
makes no practical difference to the 
people whether the Earl of Erne’s 
agent or John Bright’s associates vent 
their Dick Turpin spleen on the poor 
tenantry. If it costs the British Gov- 
ernment ^3,500 to dig ^350 of 
potatoes, how much will it cost it to 
dig all the potatoes and cut down all 
the crops belonging to landlords in 
Ireland next harvest if the Land 
League advises a strike ? 

“ Captain Boycott goes on to say that 
he has been made a scape-goat for the 
uprising against the agents because he 
was more prominent than the others. 
Translated into plain English, this 
means that he was more odious than 
the others, because he was the greatest 
tyrant in the West of Ireland, with the 
possible exception of Trench, the agent 
for Lansdowne, and Mr. Hussey. 
‘ No matter what the business of a 
peasant with Boycott might be,’ — I 
am quoting the words of a gentleman 
of Ballinrobe as I wrote them down in 
short-hand at the time, — ‘the poor 
man was sure to be cursed and abused 
by him. He did not treat them as 
human beings at all : he so exasperated 
them by his brutal tongue and conduct 
that when they got a chance they just 
rose against him as one man. But,’ 
he added, ‘Boycott is well tamed 
now I ’ 

“ I see that Captain Boycott says 
that the tenants have paid more money 
to their leaders than their rent would 
cost The Land League has already 
reduced the rentals of Ireland, as I 
have already stated, some $15,000,000 
per annum. In a large number of 
cases, it has already brought the rental 
down to Griffith’s valuation, whereas 
last winter, when I was in the West 
of Ireland, every landlord who ‘ only ’ 
charged fifty per cent over Griffith’s val- 
uation was accounted a good landlord. 
The money contributed by the people 
of Ireland to the support of the Land 
League does not amount to probably 
more than one-thousandth part of the 
reduction made through the influence 
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of the Land League in the rentals of 
Ireland. There were not more than 
half a dozen men paid for their services 
by the Land League — at least while I 
was in Ireland — and they were men of 
education, who were content to receive 
the salaries of second-class clerks in 
Chicago. There is not one of them 
who could not have doubled or quadru- 
pled his salary by returning to the 
business in which he was formerly 
engaged before entering the service 
of the Land League. The expenses 
of the Land League are occasioned by 
supporting tenants who have been 
arbitrarily evicted owing to an inability 
to pay rent after a year of famine, 
during six months of which they were 
supported by the credit of the shop- 
keepers, and during the other six 
months of which they were supported 
by the charity of America.” 

Rep.— “ Captain Boycott says that 
the average profits of the landlord at 
the existing rents have not been four per 
cent of the value of the land, and yet 
he says that he thinks the average 
abatement of rents has been at least 
seventeen and a half per cent., and 
that some of the landlords have abated 
as much as twenty-five per cent How 
do you reconcile these statements ? ” 

J. R. — “ My answer is that Captain 
Boycott, himself, was charging as rent 
more than any American farmer would 
give for the fee simple to the soil, and 
that when he says that the profits have 
been four per cent, on the value of the 
land, he ingeniously remembers to for- 
get that ninety-nine-bundredths of the 
renting value of the land was created 
by the tenants by their own labor, at 
their own sole expense. For example, 
in this very parish of Neale, the land is 
mostly lock and the thinnest of thin 
soil, which can only be cultivated by 
incessant manuring and by spade till- 
age. Such land in Illinois could not 
be given away. 

“ The Earl of Erne, and other land- 
lords for whom Boycott was agent, never 
spent any money on the improvement 
of their estates. They compelled their 


tenants to make all the improvements 
themselves, and under Boycott’s man- 
agement, as fast as they created what 
he calls the ‘value’ of the lands, the 
rents were raised. The lands of the 
Earl of Erne, as nature made them, 
were not worth a shilling an acre, and 
the exorbitant rents that he was com- 
pelling the tenants to pay for them were 
a tax on their own industry. The 
best answer to Boycott’s statement that 
he had never any trouble with his 
neighbors before Father John O’Mal- 
ley’s speech, is the fact that he was 
obliged to be attended by two consta- 
bles for a long time before that date, 
and that after one of the rises of 
rent he speaks of he was very glad to 
escape with his life. I don’t know any 
community in the Western States where 
he would not have been lynched years 
ago if he had been guilty of one-tenth 
part of the insolence and tyranny 
which were reported to me about him 
by his own tenants in the County 
Mayo; and yet the people in that 
county would die for any decent land- 
lord. For example, while Boycott 
dare not return there, while Lord 
Sligo dare not live there, while Oran- 
more and Browne does not dare to 
live there, Thomas Tyghe and one or 
two landlords who live between Clare 
Morris and Boycott’s house, a distance 
of less than ten miles, could raise a 
thousand men to protect them. '.They 
have no need whatever of police pro- 
tection, while Rourke, another land- 
agent within three miles of Boycott’s 
place, is obliged to go around with 
two constables guarding him whenever 
he leaves his home, and Feerick, 
another land-agent who imitated Boy- 
cott, was killed last spring within three 
miles of Captain Boycott’s house. That 
part of the county is inhabited by 
Fenians, and, therefore, is not a safe 
country for a tyrant to live in. Yet 
nothing can exceed the loyalty and 
devotion of the Irish peasantry to any 
landlord who treats them decently.” 
Rep. — “ I notice that Captain Boy- 
cott says that he is in favor of such a 
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revision of the land laws as will secure 
to the tenant the value of his perma- 
nent improvements.” 

J. R. — “ Boycott himself, ever since 
he was an agent in the West of Ireland, 
has taxed his tenantry to the full value 
of all the improvements they have 
made on them, and he has persistently 
opposed, as communism, any attempt 
to vest in the tenant the value of the 
improvement he has made. This 
declaration of Boycott is one of the 
strongest proofs that I have met of 
the beneficent influence of the Land 
League.” 

Rep. — “ Boycott further says in the 
New-York Herald's interview, that 4 if 
the land bill of Gladstone should include 
the three F’s, it would not materially 
improve the condition of the mass of the 
Irish people, because if they had the 
land for nothing it would not support 
them, as it is the sole ambition of an 
Irishman to get a portion of the land, 
or even a cow-house, as a homestead ; 
that in mountain districts and on the 
western sea-board there are large popu- 
lations gathered together in villages, 
composed of families having houses 
and from three to five acres of land, 
mostly of inferior quality, and they are 
all the time complaining that from the 
produce of these patches they are un- 
able to support themselves. Now, how 
can a man reasonably expect,' he asks, 
4 to feed and clothe a wife, himself, and, 
perchance, half a dozen children on 
the produce of three, four, or even half 
a dozen acres ? The fact is that all the 
trouble in Ireland is caused by the in- 
sane desire of the people to farm land 
at all hazards. The demand is greater 
than the supply, and that is all about 
it.' So says Captain Boycott ; what 
say you, Mr. Redpath, to that ? ” 

J. R. — 44 English writers, statisticians, 
and agricultural and political econo- 
mists, have demonstrated that Ireland 
can support, with comfort, at least fif- 
teen millions of people, while the pop- 
ulation of Ireland to-day is, probably, 
not more than five millions. The 
County Mayo, for example, could sup- 


port, in comfort, probably five times 
its present population. But it cannot 
support the present population, in com- 
fort, when all the good land in the 
county — nine-tenths of the good land 
— is held by men like Lord Lucan 
and agents like Captain Boycott (by 
the by, his title of captain is a fraud; 
he is not a captain); by men who 
take all the good land as grazing farms 
and throw the poor people into bogs 
and barren mountain-sides. Remem- 
ber that all of these good lands were 
reclaimed from sterility by the people 
themselves, and that when the famine 
of 1847 came they were driven from 
them, either into the grave or the poor- 
house, or into exile, when they failed to 
pay a single year's rent What Boy- 
cott calls the insane desire of the peo- 
ple to farm is simply the instinct of 
self-preservation, because in the West 
of Ireland there are no manufactures 
and no industries, and no means by 
which the people can live, and it 
should be borne in mind that the man- 
ufactures of Ireland were prohibited 
by the British legislature for genera- 
tions, and that since the repeal of these 
laws by the triumph of Catholic eman- 
cipation, when any companies under- 
take to cany on a manufactory in Ire- 
land, outside of Belfast or the Protest- 
ant counties of Ulster, which are a part 
of the 4 English garrison,' a combination 
of British manufacturers ruin them. 
That is the reason why I am urging 
the Irish in America to Boycott all 
British manufactures, and especially 
Irish linen, because these manufact- 
urers, British and 4 West Britons,' are 
the bitterest enemies of the Irish peo- 
ple, and leave them the land as their 
sole resource ; while, at the same time, 
they encourage the landlords to confis- 
cate without compensation all the im- 
provements of this wretched peasantiy, 
and to drive them from the farms. 
Ireland is too small a country to sup- 
port three sets of feeders — vampires, 
namely, the landlords; leeches, namely, 
the land-agents ; and the toilers, namely, 
the common people.” 
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Rep. — “Boycott was asked by the 
New- York Herald reporter * whether 
the land laws of Ireland will, in all im- 
portant points, compare unfavorably 
with those in France, in England, and 
other countries, as affecting the interest 
of the tenant/ and he answered, ‘cer- 
tainly not ; that the Irish tenant enjoys 
a greater freedom in dealing with his 
land than does his brother farmer in 
England; that, as a rule, no yearly ten- 
ant in Ireland is bound down as to how 
he shall crop and dispose of the prod- 
ucts of his land, and that in England 
there is a hard and fast rule as to the 
routine of cropping, and what produce 
may be sold/ What are your views on 
this subject, Mr. Redpath? ” 

J. R. — “The system of land tenure in 
the Protestant counties of Ireland and in 
England and Scotland is radically differ- 
ent from the system of land tenure in 
the West of Ireland. There is no grave 
injustice in an English landlord evict- 
ing his tenant when he is unable to 
pay his rent, because the landlord built 
the farm-house and the houses of the 
farm laborers, the bams, stables, fences, 
and, as a rule, at his own expense sub- 
soiled and reclaimed the land, or else 
made an allowance to the tenant for so 
doing. Properly speaking, there are 
no peasantry in England. The farm- 
ers are capitalists, and employ laborers, 
who are the most degraded class of 
workingmen in all Europe, excepting, 
possibly, the serfs of Russia before then 
emancipation. 

“ The English and Scotch landlords 
live on their estates, and have a per- 
sonal interest in their tenants, and, as a 
rule, they are indulgent to them ; where- 
as most of the Irish landlords are either 
English absentees, or they live in 
remote parts of Ireland and know 
nothing whatever about the condition 
of their tenantry, while the land-agents 
are paid a percentage of the rents which 
they collect, and consequently have 
a selfish interest in squeezing the last 
oenny from them. There is no paral- 
lel between the land system of Ireland 
and the rest of Europe to-day. Even 


the late Russian serfs are infinitely 
better off than the peasantry of Ireland 
under Queen Victoria. The best proof 
that the misery of Ireland is caused by 
the land-tenure system is shown by the 
fact that since Hardenberg and Stein 
abolished the feudal system of land 
tenure in Germany, — and the same 
may be said of France, — the peasantry 
of those countries are now the most 
prosperous working people in Europe, 
whereas formerly they were as wretched 
as the Irish. Most of the erroneous and 
unjust judgments passed by the Ameri- 
can press on the Irish Land League 
movement come from the belief 
that the Irish land system resembles 
the land system of America, Eng- 
land, and other civilized countries, 
whereas it is feudalism stripped of all 
the features that rendered feudalism 
tolerable. It represents the most 
grasping form of the commercial 
spirit It recognizes no duty whatever 
on the part of the landlord. Many of 
the rents were so high that if the little 
holding raised a big crop of potatoes, 
and they should be sold at the highest 
market price, the amount obtained 
would not pay the rent.” 

Rep. — “Then how is the rent paid ?” 

J. R. — “The poor men have to 
leave their wives early in the spring 
and work all summer in England in 
order to make money enough to pay 
the landlords. Boycott conveniently 
forgot to say that those very tenants 
who Boycotted him were supported for 
nearly nine months last year by Ameri- 
can charity.” 

Rep. — “ Captain Boycott says that 
the only remedy for the Irish trouble 
is emigration. What do you say about 
that?” 

J. R. — “ I think he is right, and 
more than that, he is honest, for once, 
because he has set the example him- 
self. Ireland will be prosperous just 
as soon as all the landlords and all the 
agents are forced to emigrate, and not 
till then. 

“ Captain Boycott's other plan for the 
regeneration of Ireland is the intro- 
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duction of outside capital to carry on 
manufacturing industries. He says 
that there is no reason why Ireland 
should not have her own manufact- 
ories for glass, wool, and many other 
articles of domestic consumption. He 
attributes the fact that there are no 
such manufactories to the faults of the 
people, themselves; because, at the 
present time, no capitalist could be 
found to invest money in its disaffected 
condition. Why are the people dis- 
affected ? Landlordism is the cause of 
it, and English hatred of the Irish. 
The Irish who come to America fill our 
manufactories, and yet while they are 
well paid here — paid double what 
they would ever have expected to re- 
ceive there — our manufactories flourish. 
Ireland has coal-beds, marble quarries, 
and vast mineral resources, but it has 
been utterly impossible for any capital- 
ists to work them, owing to the exorbi- 
tant exactions of the landlords. Irish 
absentee landlordism blights every in- 
dustry as well as the country itself.” 

Rep. — “ Captain Boycott says that 
he considers that the constabulary is 
thoroughly reliable, and that the Irish 
element in the British army would 
never betray their trust in the event of 
a rising of the people. Do you think 
so?” 

J. R. — “ Yes, I do ! The constabu- 
lary are not policemen. They are 
armed and drilled soldiers ; armed with 
muskets, buck-shot^ and bayonets, and 
under military discipline, and whatever 
their sympathies may be, they are 
obliged to obey orders. Last year and 
this year, they have again and again 
bayoneted and shot down women, and 
when soldiers do that, they can be 1 im- 
plicitly relied on * by any form of des- 
potism. I, myself, saw a woman into 
whose breast a constable ran a bayonet 
for seeking to defend her own home. 
As far as the regular army goes, of 
course, they are trustworthy, because 
the English Government took special 
care to eliminate all Irish soldiers from 
the regiments sent into Ireland. They 
are all English and Scotch.” 


Rep. — "Captain Boycott says that 
Parnell is a very good leading man, but 
denies that his programme has the ad- 
herence of the people at large; that 
the masses are with him, it is true, but 
that the intellect of the country is 
against him. How is that ? ” 

J. R. — “ I have always supposed 
that the masses of the people meant 
the people at large, and as for the ‘ in- 
tellect* of the country being against 
him, I never read in history of a single 
instance in which the owners of des- 
potic power were not against the masses 
of the people.** 

Rep. — “ Why did the people cheer 
the constabulary, and yet maltreat the 
process-server ? Were they not equally 
guilty ? ** 

J. R. — “ Because the people regard 
the constables as only doing their duty, 
however degrading that duty may be, 
while they execrate the process-servers 
because they are volunteers — they are 
not obliged by law to serve ejectment 
notices ; they are only obliged to serve 
civil decrees.** 

Rep. — “ What proportion of the 
landlords in Mayo and Galway are 
absentees ? ** 

J. R. — “ Father John O’Malley told 
me that there are more absentees in 
Mayo than in Galway. * In Galway,** 
he said, * I should say that one-fourth 
are absentees ; but in Mayo, fully one- 
half, on the average. Dillon, Sligo, 
Lucan, Erne, Cooper, Farmer, Farroll, 
Jameson, Kilmaine, De Clifford, and 
several others — all large landlords, 
owners of two-thirds of the County 
Mayo — are absentees. Nearly one- 
half of Galway is owned by absentees. 
Many of them never visit their estates 
at all, and have never seen them. In 
the parish of the Neale (where Boycott 
lived), there is not now, and there has 
not been for the last half-century, a 
single resident landlord.* 

"I asked Father John whether this 


* These quotations are from short-hand 
notes taken at the time, and subsequently rep- 
rised by the priest. 
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absenteeism was owing to the reason 
assigned by the English press, that 
agrarian outrages made it impossible 
for the landlords to live on their estates. 
The priest said : 

"‘For the last twenty-five yeps 
there has not been a single agrarian 
assassination, or an attempt at one, in 
this parish, either on landlords or their 
agents. Some of these landlords come 
over once in a while, for a few days, 
and never one of them has been, or 
pretended to be, in any danger.’ ” 

Rep. — " What is the condition of the 
peasantry of Ireland ? ” 

J. R. — “ I never yet saw a single 
cabin in the Southern States so 
wretched; I never met a slave so 
badly dressed ; I never saw a slave so 
poorly fed — as three millions of the in- 
dustrious people of Ireland are lodged, 
clothed, and fed to-day. Southern 
slavery, with the single exception, — and 
that was a very important exception, — 
of the right to sell vested in the slave- 
holder, was a system, infernal as it 
was, vastly superior to the system of 
Irish tenantry at this very hour. But 
I have my notes of a conversation with 
Father John O’Malley, in Boycott’s 
own parish, and it is specific in its de- 
tails. I will read them, only omitting 
my preliminary questions : 

“ ‘ As to their indolence,’ said Father 
John, " from my own experience of 
them, and from what I have heard 
from so many high authorities about 
the peasantry in other countries, I 
consider the Irish peasantry as the 
most industrious and hard-working 
race on the face of the earth. What 
do you think now that you have seen 
them at home ? ’ 

"‘With the sole exception of the 
Chinese/ I answered, ‘ I think they 
are not excelled in industry by any 
race in America, and that they are only 
equaled by the Germans.’ 

“ ‘ Not only all over the West/ con- 
tinued Father John, ‘does the head 
of the family himself work, and his 
grown boyr,, and all the women, but 
even i he youngest females, as soon as 


they are able to do any work — not 
only in the house, but hard work in 
the fields, as you have seen every- 
where. They are so industrious in 
their habits, and so soon are they set 
to work as children, that unless I make 
it a point to secure the attendance of 
the children at school between the 
ages of five and eleven, I might bid 
farewell to all hopes of teaching them 
at all If the people did not work as 
incessantly as they do, how could they 
procure even the commonest suste- 
nance for their large families after pay- 
ing such exorbitant rents and taxes? 
From my experience and observation, 
all over this West of Ireland (and I 
have had a large experience, and seen 
most of it thoroughly), I can truly say 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, whenever you see any Irish peas- 
ant not at work it is simply because 
he can find nothing to do. 

" ‘ Now, then, as to his improvi- 
dence/ continued Father John, ‘why, 
Mr. Redpath, the very idea of charg- 
ing these struggling peasants of 
Ireland with improvidence is cruel 
sarcasm. Let me tell you how the 
ordinary peasant lives. But, after all, 
I need not tell you how he lives — you 
have seen enough of it; but possibly 
you have had no opportunity to see 
how they are fed ? ’ 

" ‘ No, sir.’ 

‘“Well/ said the priest, ‘let me 
give you the daily bill of fare of these 
peasant families : For breakfast, pota- 
toes. If they are pretty comfortable, 
they have a little milk and butter with 
it. But, in the great majority of cases, 
they have nothing but the potatoes, or 
possibly a salt herring. The dinner 
and the supper are only a repetition of 
the breakfast. That is their bill of 
fare all the year round excepting at 
Easter and Christmas, when even the 
poorest try hard to get a few pounds 
of meat — generally "American meat” 

" ‘ You have seen everywhere that 
the clothing of the peasantry is made 
by themselves from the wool. They 
j shear it, spin it, get it woven and dyed 
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themselves into flannqj and frieze. 
44 Frieze ? ** Frieze is home-made cloth. 
How can any people be more prov- 
ident than people who live on the 
meanest diet that can support life, and 
who not only make their own clothing 
but make and dye the cloth itself? * 

44 Would you like some more ? ** 

Rep. — “ Go on.” 

J. R. — 44 Well, let me read the rest 
of my report : 

“ 4 Well, Father John, now as to 
intemperance — I am not asking for my 
own information, for I know the truth 
about it-r-how do you answer the state- 
ment that in Ireland, with all its pov- 
erty, there is so much consumption of 
alcoholic drinks ? * ” 

44 4 In the first place,* said Father 
John, 4 the amount consumed in Ire- 
land is not all drank by the peasantry, 
which the argument assumes. You 
must take away, in the first place, all 
that is consumed by the upper and 
middle classes, by the Government 
officials, and in strictly temperate fam- 
ilies — for drinking in Ireland, as in 
England, is a universal social usage — 
and you must remember that the ex- 
pensive wines and liquors are con- 
sumed by these classes. The poorer 
classes never drink any liquors that 
are costly. You must also deduct 
what is consumed by the working 
classes — by all classes — in the towns 
and cities, because no complaint has 
ever been made by Irish reformers 
about their poverty being specially 
caused by bad laws. They may be 
affected by an expensive form of gov- 
ernment causing heavy taxes — but so 
are the laboring classes of England; 
and the Irish worker of the cities has 
also the additional wrong done him 
that English legislation destroyed Irish 
manufactures, while the land laws, by 
driving out the rural population, ruined 
all the minor home industries. But to 
keep strictly to the point, it is against 
the peasantry that this charge is made 
— for they are the only class whose 
grievances at this time are specifically 
championed. Now I assert, from my 


personal knowledge and from the con- 
curring testimony of hundreds of 
priests in different parts of Ireland — as 
well as by other trustworthy evidence 
— that, excepting on very rare occa- 
sions, such as a fair-day, the Irish 
peasant rarely drinks at all. On fair- 
days he does drink, because it is the 
custom of the country for the seller to 
treat the buyer to a chink after the sale 
of sheep or a cow. The charge that 
the Irish peasant is a constant drinker 
is a gross and cruel calumny. Of 
course, there are a few rash, foolish 
creatures who are an exception, but as 
a rule, the Irish peasant is temperate 
both from necessity and from religious 
influences. Drunkenness is exceed- 
ingly rare in rural Ireland.* ” 

Rep. — 44 I see that Boycott says he 
came to America only on a visit, and 
he is going down to Virginia to see a 
friend in Amelia County.** 

J. R. — 44 Yes: ‘birds of a feather.’ I 
was asked by Father Corbett, of Clare 
Morris, if I could not have an absen- 
tee Irish landlord in Amelia County, 
Virginia, Boycotted 1 Little did I 
ever think that Boycott himself would 
go there! Father James gave me 
seven writs of ejectment that this Irish- 
Virginian had issued against some of 
the most famished peasants near Clare 
Morris. I gave them to Major Con- 
yngham, editor of the New-York 
Tablet They are brought by 4 Mur- 
ray Magregor Blacker, of Haw Branch, 
Amelia Court House, Virginia, U. S. 
A., against Thomas Mullee, of Kilcol- 
man, for £6 6s. rent ; against Michael 
Prendergast,ofKilcolman,for^7 10s.; 
against Patrick Nevin, of Cuilbeg, for 
1 os.; against Patrick Clarke, of 
Cuilbeg, for ^3; against Martin Mud- 
lany, of Lisnaborla, for ^12 10s.; 
against Michael Flannigan, of Boher- 
duff, for 1 os., and against Thomas 
Mullee, of Boherduff, for ^15 10s.* 

44 This man, Blacker, never gave a 
shilling for the relief of these tenants, 
who were kept out of their graves by for- 
eign charity. Their lands are wretched 
holdings, and the rents are extortion- 
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ate, but ‘ Captain 1 Boycott’s friend, 
Mr. Blacker, is as pitiless as his guest. 
Since the yellow fever met the cholera 
at New Orleans a few years since, 


there has never been such an illustra- 
tion of the law that like seeks like, as 
the meeting of Boycott and Blacker 
will be ! ” 


XIV. 

IRISH LANDLORDS AND IRISH LAND LEAGUERS. 


[The Omaha (Nebraska) Herald of February 15 says: “James Redpath, journalist and the 
advocate of liberty, lectured at the Academy of Music last night under the auspices of the Irish 
Land League. The house was filled in spite of inclement weather with a most intelligent and 
eager audience. Mayor Chase presided and introduced the speaker, who was enthusiastically 
received. He is a forcible and magnetic speaker. A brief or hasty outline of his speech, which 
continued nearly three hours, can give but little idea of the graphic pictures that Mr. Redpath 
drew of Irish life, purity, and fortitude, as he had seen it last year. At the close of the speech, 
Mr. John Rush read a series of resolutions which were adopted, thanking Mr. Redpath, whpm 
they termed ‘the Lafayette of Irish Land Reform. , Rousing cheers were given for Parnell, 
Redpath, and Davitt. A dispatch was read from the Irish- American members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State, greeting and welcoming Mr. Redpath to Nebraska. 
In order to obtain his views more fully, a Herald reporter interviewed Mr. Redpath yesterday 
afternoon and was accorded a free expression from that gentleman : ”] 


R eporter.— “ what, in your 

opinion, will be the result of the 
present agitation in Ireland ? ” 

Mr. Redpath. — “The establishment 
of peasant proprietorship. Of course I 
do not expect that this result will be 
reached at once. The landed proprie- 
tors will make a desperate struggle — 
first to resist any change in the present 
relations of landlord and tenant; then 
to make as few changes as possible ; 
then to defeat peasant proprietorship. 
The struggle may last two or three 
years, but if the Irish peasantry stand 
firm, and are not provoked into insur- 
rection, I have no doubt that, first, the 
London companies and all corporations 
will be forced by Parliament to sell; 
then that the absentees will have to 
let go their grip of the soil — and then 
the rest will be easy. There are only 
eight thousand landlords of all grades 
in Ireland, including owners of one 
acre, and also I believe including the 
holders of long leases; but two thou- 
sand out of these eight thousand hold 
more land than all the rest put to- 
gether, and three thousand out of tli* 
eight thousand are absentees. They 
draw — these absentees— $60, 000, oo< 


every year from Ireland, and do abso- 
lutely no service in return either to 
their tenants or to the country— except 
to slander the Irish people throughout 
the world, and to call for coercion 
laws.” 

Rep. — “ What do you mean by the 
London companies and the corpora- 
tions ? ” 

J. R. — “James the First confiscated 
six out of the thirty-two counties of 
Ireland and granted them to favorites 
and corporations. The Protestant 
Bishop of Ulster got forty-three thou- 
sand acres, Trinity College got thirty 
thousand acres, and the Trades-Unions 
of London got two hundred and ten 
thousand acres, on condition of plant- 
ing them with English tenants and 
dnving out the native inhabitants. The 
city of Derry, in the North, was granted 
to these companies, rebuilt and called 
Londonderry. Now these companies 
are all bad landlords. Corporations 
have no souls, as Blackstone says, to 
be damned, nor, he adds, the portion 

the body that is kicked, but I think 
i ey will be kicked out of Ireland. I 
' irited the estates of the Trinity College 
■i. the island of Valencia, and at 
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Cahircdveen, in the County Kerry, 
and I nowhere saw more horrible spec- 
tacles of human wretchedness.” 

Rep. — “ You mean their estates will 
be confiscated ? ” 

J. R. — “ No; they ought to be. But 
they may be purchased by the state and 
then sold to the tenants.” 

Rep. — “Would not this be an un- 
precedented action ? ” 

J. R. — “ No; it was done in Bel- 
gium and in Germany within the 
present century — not from motives of 
philanthropy, but as a measure of 
safety to die state. It is only in Ire- 
land that feudal landlordism exists. It 
does not exist in England or Scotland. 
In fact the Irish tenant-at-will is a serf 
of the soil, and even Russia has abol- 
ished that system. Irish landlordism 
is worse than feudalism, — I might al- 
most say it is the opposite, — for a feudal 
lord had to feed, clothe, lodge, and 
protect his tenant in return for his serv- 
ice, while in Ireland the lord of the 
soil does nothing but starve him, clothe 
him in rags, pass penal and coercion 
laws against him, and defame him. 
These absentees care no more about 
their tenants than if they were beasts — 
less, in fact, because they do feed and 
keep their horses and cattle in prime 
order.” 

Rep. — “ Can you give the exact 
figures of Irish landlordism ? ” 

J. R. — “Yes, 6,000 are small pro- 
prietors; 1,198 own from 2,000 to 

5.000 acres each — in all one-sixth of 
the soil of Ireland; 185 own from 

10.000 to 20,000 acres each; 90 own 
from 20,000 to 50,000 each; 24 own 
from 50,000 to 100,000, while 3 own 
over 100,000; over 36,000 own only 
one acre each. The Devon commis- 
sion found — in 1844 — 681,000 farms 
exceeding one acre. In Connaught, 
several proprietors had over 100,000 
acres each; while, out of 155,842 farms 
in that province, 100,254 had from one 
to four acres each. In 1871, the ab- 
sentee proprietors owned 5,120,169 
acres of the soil of Ireland.” 

Rep. — “ What is a tenant-at-will ? ” 


J. R — “ A man who can be evicted 
at the will or caprice of the landlord 
and have all of his improvements con- 
fiscated. There are 682,237 tenants 
in Ireland. Now out of these, 626,628/ 
or about 73 per cent., are tenants-at- 
will.” 

Rep. — “ Did not Gladstone’s act of 
1870 protect these tenants ? ” 

J. R. — “ It was intended to do so, 
but it has been a dead letter because 
the landlords conspired to defeat it, 
and every case between a landlord and 
tenant is tried before a court of land- 
lords, and they always construe every 
doubt in favor of the landlord. The 
judiciary of Ireland is more corrupt, 
from Chief Justice May down, than 
the judiciary of New-York was under 
Boss Tweed’s rule in New-York. The 
large farmers of the East were cheated 
out of their rights under the Gladstone 
act by being compelled to sign leases 
under which they waived all the rights 
intended to be conferred on them by 
the law of 1870, and in the West the 
tenants were too poor to fight the 
landlords, as law proceedings are not 
only tedious but excessively expensive.” 
Rep. — “ In the Queen’s speech it 
was said that this law had been of 
great benefit to Ireland.” 

J. R. — “ It was never enforced until 
last summer, when the Land League 
took up the cases brought before them 
and had them tried before the courts 
by their own lawyers.” 

Rep. — “What is the quickest way 
to learn the truth about Ireland on 
this side of the Big Pond ? ” 

J. R. — “ Read what the English 
papers and books say about Ireland, 
and then believe the exact opposite. 
In nine cases out of ten, you will hit 
the mark by adopting this plan. Re- 
member that all the cable dispatches 
are sent over here by the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Irish people — the most 
servile parasites of the Irish landlords 
and the British Government.” 

Rep. — “ Why doesn’t Parnell go in 
and support Gladstone and the Eng- 
- fish liberals ? ” 
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J. R.— “ Why, because as far as the 
Irish are concerned, there is no essen- 
tial difference between English tories 
and English liberals, or even English 
republicans. What the Irish want is 
the abolition of landlordism, that every 
tenant shall own the soil he tills, and 
that Ireland shall have home rule — 
which does not mean independence, 
but the same right that every State in 
this Union has, and every province in 
Canada has, and every colony in the 
Australian group has — the right to 
regulate its own local affairs. Glad- 
stone and Bright believe that the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
should exist, but be modified — and 
they equally believe in the right of the 
English to govern the Irish. The Irish 
don’t want landlordism modified but 
abolished. The Irish don’t want the 
English to rule them but to rule them- 
selves. No compromise is possible be- 
tween these positions. They are in- 
herently antagonistic. Besides, how do 
you expect Parnell and his party to 
support the so-called ‘ liberal ’ govern- 
ment when that same government has 
done its best to put him and his asso- 
ciates into jail ? Would any party in 
America support a government that 
was trying to put its leaders into jail ? ” 
Rep. — “ You don’t take any stock, 
then, in the liberal professions of the 
British Government ? ” 

J. R. — “ None. The British Gov- 
ernment is the most cruel, the most 
corrupt, the most tyrannical government 
on this globe to-day, among nations 
that have even the semblance of lib- 
erty. When has it ever done justice, 
except under fear of compulsion ? It 
grants home rule to Australia, because 
die Australians are so far away that 
they could throw off British trammels; 
it grants home rule to Canada, because 
Canada is so near the United States; 
and yet, when Ireland asks for home 
rule, England yells out that sus li a pol- 
icy would be the 1 decomposition ’ of 
the empire. It was forced by the phi- 
lanthropic classes of England i > abol- 
ish slavery in Tamaica, but it lefti^d to 


abolish there the curse which renders 
its amazing fertility of no service to its 
people— the same curse which blights 
Ireland — absentee proprietorship. No, 
England will do nothing for Ireland 
that is worth doing until it is worried 
into doing it. Parnell knows his peo- 
ple and his enemy, and he is taking 
the only course that is likely to succeed.” 
Rep. — “ Do you think there will be 
an insurrection in Ireland ? ” 

J. R. — “No, I hope not; it would 
only end in disaster at this time. The 
young Irish are well educated, and they 
know that it would please England if 
there was an insurrection, and they 
have no intention of gratifying her.” 
Rep. — “ How often have you lect- 
ured, since you came from Ireland ? ” 
J. R. — “ About 60 times in 60 differ- 
ent cities, east, west, and south.” 

Rep. — “ What is the feeling about 
Ireland ? ” 

J. R. — “ The Irish- Americans every- 
where are enthusiastic over the Land 
League programme, and the Americans 
of the West are solid in their sympathy 
for the Irish people in this struggle ; 
while in the East the vast majority of 
the Americans who care anything at all 
about Irish problems are pleased with 
it England imagines that we have 
forgotten the Alabama and the English 
sneers against us during the late war ; 
but she will find that we have better 
memories than she gives us the credit 
of. The Americans only want to un- 
derstand this Irish land question to be, 
heart and soul, everywhere — as they 
are now nearly everywhere — in sym- 
pathy with the Land League move- 
ment” 

[In a letter describing the famous 
obstruction debate over the constabu- 
lary estimates in the English House of 
Commons, Mr. Redpath elaborates 
the same opinion expressed in this 
interview respecting English liberalism 
that he has everywhere advocated in 
America. He wrote:] 

“ 1 have lost faith in English Radi- 
calism. The English Radical thinks 
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in English ; he seems incapable of dis- 
cussing Irish questions from the point 
of view of equality or even of justice ; 
he is always arguing whether it is ex- 
pedient for England to * concede ’ this 
right or that measure ; and, if he has 
written an article or two in some 
London weekly or monthly, the Eng- 
lish Radical regards himself as entitled 
to distinguished consideration from the 
Irish race. John Bright’s speech was 
a corruscation of this sentiment. He 
did not deny, he said, his utterances in 
behalf of Ireland; he took not one 
of them back, but re-affirmed each one 
of them; he had been, and he was, a 
friend of Ireland, and of Irish aspira- 
tions. And having said all this — not 
in these words, but with elaborate skill 
— he asked, what ? That the Irish 
members would kindly offer no obstacle 
against arming a force of twelve thou- 
sand constabulary with rifles and buck- 
shot to shoot down the Irish people ! 
There is no more need of an armed 
police in Ireland than in England — 
because, as every peek’s criminal calen- 
dar shows, there are fewer crimes com- 
mitted, in proportion to population, in 
Ireland than in England. 

“ i Call me brother! ’ said the French 
Jacobins, 4 or I will kill thee! * 


44 « I have called thee brother, Paddy,* 
says Quaker Bright, 4 and now let me 
shoot thee.* 

44 4 1 will not be the instrument of 
injustice,’ quoth Quaker Forster, ‘but 
I refuse to substitute batons for buck- 
shot ! ’ 

44 Buckshot Quakers, or British Lib- 
erals, or English republicans — they 
are all alike ; there is no sense in trying 
to conciliate them. They must be 
fought with their own weapons. I 
trust that as soon as public opinion is 
so ripe in Ireland that the present time- 
serving Home Rulers and Liberals will 
be compelled to act under Mr. Parnell’s 
lead, that, then, obstruction will be 
advanced one step further, and that 
Irish members will 4 interfere * at every 
stage with every English measure, and 
introduce every reform bill, one by one, 
tYidXany class of Englishmen demand — 
making themselves the organs and 
exponents of English disaffection, just 
in order to teach the English Govern- 
ment and the English 4 liberal ’ mem- 
bers to attend to their own business, 
and let the Irish rule Ireland, or else 
showing them that the Irish will rule 
England through the machinery of 
her own self-enacted parliamentary 
rules.” 
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XV. 

THE TRUE REMEDY. 

(.This is a speech by proxy. It was sent by Mr. Redpath to several Land League meetings 
find read, in response to large numbers of invitations to speak, after the British press had 
denounced his addresses at Leenane and Clare Morris. “ This letter,” says the Kerry Sentinel, 
!< was written in reply to an invitation to speak at a Land meeting, but our readers will find in 
(t an exposition so thorough and masterly that we have little doubt it will call forth admiration 
even from many who may differ in some respects from the theories which it propounds. Only 
a few months ago, Mr. Redpath came to this country an utter stranger, having no knowledge 
of the country save, of course, that which one of his education and attainments must have garn- 
ered of it in the course of his reading. How prejudiced were the sources from which that 
information was in most instances derived, he himself has very truly described. But this 
extensive knowledge, his keen insight, and his long acquaintance with other nations and other 
peoples, enabled him to see at a glance the enormities of the system of legislation under which 
the Irish people battle for existence; and he required but to travel amongst them, to see their 
homes, and judge for himself of the evil effects of the system, when his most generous sympathies 
were enlisted on behalf of the people of Erin, and we say — truly say— of nim that ne is now 
ipsis Hibemis, Hibemior — more Irish than the Irish themselves.” Here is the letter as read, 
only two sentences having been added to make the meaning more clear :] 

My dear Sir : ica, whenever there is a famine, is ex- 

I T would give me great pleasure pected to pay the expense of saving 

to attend your meeting, but my tens of thousands of Irish tenants from 

duties elsewhere prevent me from starvation, although Mr. Gladstone has 

accepting any more invitations to admitted that the property of the land- 

speak for the people — numerous and lords is legally liable for this charge, 

very cordial as these invitations are. As nearly as I can ascertain, more 

The same duties prevent me from than half of the rents of the small 

complying with the recommendations holdings along the Atlantic coast of 

of the London and Dublin landlord Ireland are paid by the exiled sons 

press to return to America, nor to stand and daughters of their tillers, now in 

upon the order of my going, but to go America. That is one reason why the 

at once — many and really sincere as landlords are so anxious to send out 

these suggestions are. By priests, and the young people — because their eam- 

leagues, and audiences in the West of ings enable the old folks at home to 

Ireland I have been urged to speak, pay rents out of all proportion to the 

but in London, in' Ulster, and in Dub- value of the produce that can be raised 

lin I find myself charged, both on on their farms. When the landed 

public platforms and in die press, with Shylocks of Ireland cease to take half 
“ abusing the hospitality of the coun- of their pound of flesh from America, 
try ” by having yielded to these re- then (and not till then) Americans will 

quests. If I spoke again I should have no right to discuss the character 

answer these toadies and parasites of of their exactions, 
the landlords ; and perhaps you will But consider the supreme arrogance 
read to your friends a summary of my of these cockneys and landlord para- 
reply to them ? sites ! The free people of Ireland are 

What right has an American citizen not to be permitted to invite any gen- 

to talk in Ireland on Irish politics ? Be- tleman, traveling in their country, to 

cause Americans believe that taxation address them, unless what he says shall 

without representation is tyranny ; and be acceptable to the monarchical flun- 

because America is taxed every year . keys of London and the religious 

to pay the rack-rents of the West of bigots of Belfast! As if any honest 

Ireland landlords ; and because Amer- American could speak pleasant words 
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about the petty tyrants called landlords 
who rule Ireland ! As if every Ameri- 
can — Protestant, Catholic, Rationalist, 
Materialist, Spiritualist — without regard 
to religious belief or non-belief in re- 
ligion— did not despise every form and 
phase of religious intolerance! Oh, 
yes 1 England is the “ land of the free 
and the home of the brave ” ; but if 
any stranger tells the truth in Ireland 
— really, you know, “it’s outrageous, 
you know,” “ pure Socialism, you know,” 
— and Lord Montmorris died of it, — 
although, to be sure, he lay stark and 
cold long before the “ seditious lan- 
guage ” was uttered ! “ Conscience 

makes cowards of us all,” and it is be- 
cause the landlords know their own 
crimes that one feeble voice crying* in 
the wilderness thus alarms them. 

If I had the gift of eloquence, and 
could postpone other duties in Amer- 
ica, I should never leave Ireland until 
I had addressed the people wherever 
they invited me — to pay back to Eng- 
land the great gift she made us, with 
the applause of her aristocracy, in 
sending George Thompson, one of her 
most brilliant orators, to denounce and 
help to destroy American slavery, be- 
fore that twin monster of Irish land- 
lordism died the death it merited. Our 
tyrants denounced him, as your tyrants 
denounced me; but John Bright ap- 
plauded him across the Atlantic, and 
preached the same doctrine to us that 
Wendell Phillips preaches to you — 
“Destroy the evil. No compromise 
with it” The English aristocracy sent 
money to help on our anti-slavery 
movement, and the American democ- 
racy will pay it back in contributions to 
help the anti-landlordism movement 

There is a perfect parallel between 
the development of the anti-slavery 
movement in America and the growth 
— albeit the more rapid growth — of the 
anti-landlordism movement in Ireland. 
If the parallel shall continue, judging 
from the past, you are threatened by 
three dangers — violence, disunion, and 
compromise. 

The young men must be taught that 


violence is not criminal only, but stu- 
pid ; that this great reform must be ac- 
complished by moral, social, and polit- 
ical agencies ; and next, that patriotic 
projects never hinder, but always help 
each other; and that, although their 
methods may, and even must differ, 
they never can conflict. 

It seems to me, as a friendly and 
impartial looker-on, that the Land 
League movement is Ireland's last 
hope of saving her race and her nation- 
ality from an absorption which, how- 
ever it might benefit other races and 
nations, would enable and force the 
coming historian to tell her story in one 
sad word— -failed. For, until O'Con- 
nell rose, and after he fell, every patri- 
otic movement has— failed. Irish hero- 
worship is the worship of unsuccess. 
Think of it : in 1,400 years, two men 
only have succeeded in their efforts 
until death overtook them— St Patrick 
and Daniel O'Connell. I do not 
mention the military hero who rose on 
the ruin of the constitution of his 
country — for successes such as his have 
always proven to be more disastrous 
than defeats. 

There is a new element in the Irish 
problem that makes further quarreling 
fatal. I mean steam. While Nation- 
alists, Home Rulers, and Land Leag- 
uers quarrel, young Ireland is buying 
tickets for America and Australia. It 
is union or death for old Ireland now. 

But greater than the dangers from 
violence and dissensions is the danger 
of compromise. Already I see symp- 
toms of this disease of politics. Already 
I see efforts made to discriminate be- 
tween good landlords and bad land- 
lords, and I hear pleas made for 
“ perpetual leases,” or leases with 
“ security of tenure.” 

Let every leader who talks in this 
fashion suddenly find himself in the 
center of a silent solitude. Never de- 
nounce any man who has ever done 
even one good act for Ireland — it 
would be ungracious and ungrateful to 
do so, and besides time is too precious 
to be wasted in dissensions ; but let 
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every public man know that the one 
condition he must submit to, in leading 
even a single company of Irish tenants, 
is to keep afloat the oriflamb of 
“land for the people,” of “ free farms 
for free men,” and not the pawn- 
broker’s flag of long leases for peasant 
serfs, with security of tenure to land- 
lords. This is not a petty scramble 
for cheap rents, but a grand crusade for 
free homes. 

Rent is the whip with which usurers 
and usurpers have scourged the backs 
of the Irish people for centuries, and 
leases is only another name for lashes. 
No compromise / This crusade is not 
a Donnybrook Fair fight, to break the 
heads of the landlords, more or fewer, 
but a democratic uprising for the im- 
mediate and total abolition of land- 
lordism in Ireland. It is not a mad 
riot against men, but a holy war against 
a system. The men are bad enough, 
but the system is worse, and the inher- 
ent and ineradicable fault of the system 
is that if the landlord is bad he can call 
on the whole power of the British 
empire to enforce his tyranny; where- 
as, if he is good, his kindness depends 
on personal caprice ; it is not secured 
by law; and while his authority is 
hereditajy, his benevolence may die 
with him. 

Quacks had better leave this ques- 
tion to be dealt with by competent 
men. As high as the heavens are 
above the earth, it soars above the 
range of demagogues and politicians. 
Cromwell was merciless, Cromwell 
was bloody, but Cromwell was a great 
statesman as well as a great soldier, 
and he accomplished, by demoniac 
methods, his demoniac purpose. He 
meant to cripple the Irish, and he did 
cripple them for centuries. 

As I said about social excommuni- 
cation, I again say about the Crom- 
wellian settlement : there is no reason 
why despotism should monopolize all 
the most effective methods of achieve- 
ment Cromwell drove the Irish into 
Connaught — now the Irish must return 
to the lands from which he expelled 


them. Landlords and bullocks must 
go — to Connaught or England, as they 
please; but the rich midland and 
eastern counties of Ireland must cease 
to be grazing farms, and become the 
homes of the people of Ireland. The 
landlords have driven the people into 
the edges of wet bogs and up the 
slopes df stony mountains, and they 
have given the best lands to beasts. 
Now, the brutes must leave and make 
way for the people. To leave the 
people in the lands they now live on 
would be to perpetuate, not the curse 
of Cromwell only, but the crimes of 
the landlords for generations since he 
died. 

I do not believe that any large pro- 
portion of the Irish landlords have 
equitable titles. I advanced this theory 
at Leenane — just to admonish my Lord 
Shylock that the pound of flesh theory 
is a dangerous one in law as well as in 
morals. I talked to a road-side full of 
peasants, but Shylock’s howls were 
heard in every city of England and 
Scodand, and they even crossed the 
Channel to France and were rever- 
berated in America. Now that this 
argument has served its purpose, I feel 
it due to my friends among the ten- 
antry to say that England, without a 
revolution, would never accept it as a 
guide to action. If the people of Ire- 
land are to be peacefully restored to 
their ancestral lands, the revolution 
must be accomplished by purchase. 

But I do most earnestly protest 
against some of the propositions that 
have been advanced regarding pur- 
chase. Without referring to their au- 
thors — which might cause needless 
controversy — I hold that the true 
theory of purchase must first take cog- 
nizance only of the landlords’ original 
possession, and carefully credit to the 
tenants’ account all improvements 
made by him or by his predecessors. 
Griffith’s valuation is often referred to 
by well-meaning men as a fair estimate 
(on the average) of the letting price of 
farms. While it is quite unequal in 
certain sections — because Griffith had 
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to trust largely to subordinates — on 
the whole it is approximately correct, 
if we utterly ignore the right of the 
workingman to any property in the im- 
provements and reclamations made at his 
own sole expense , and if we admit that 
the landlord is justly entitled to confis- 
cate the value of these improvements 
and reclamations. Not otherwise — by 
the God of Justice, not otherwise 1 For 
Griffith’s valuation was made (on the 
average) at thirty per cent below “ the 
full” or highest (that is the rack-rent) 
letting value of the farms; but this 
valuation was made on the holdings as 
they were when the valuator saw them, 
not as they were when the landlord let 
them. Why, if the tenant is to buy his 
farms, should he pay the landlord for 
his own improvements ? 

No race and no class of men were 
ever yet found just enough or good 
enough to have unchecked control 
over any other race or any other class. 
There is safety only in the government 
of all by all — security only when every 
man is the guardian of his own prop- 
erty and rights. The rights of peasants 
and the rights of landlords — that is to 
say, the prerogatives or demands of 
classes — must clear the way for the 
reign of the equal rights of all the 
people. 

Quacks talk of the “ impossibility ” 
and “impracticability” of planting the 
people on free farms, or of inducing 
the British Government — a body of 
landlords — to “ consent to a confisca- 
tion of the estates of the landlords.” 
“The Government of England will 
never do it,” they say, “without a 
revolution, and a revolution means 
bloodshed.” Well, the British Gov- 
ernment can do it, and it has done 
equally “ impossible ” tasks without 
bloodshed. When the British Gov- 
ernment says never, history shows 
that (like Sir Joseph Porter of the 
Pinafore) it means “ hardly ever.” It 
once said that it would never grant 
Catholic Emancipation — but it did 
grant it. It said — this body of land- 
lords — that it would never repeal the 
7 


Com Laws — but it did repeal them. 
And, besides, the official Englishman 
cares quite as little for the interests of 
the Irish landlord as he cares for the 
demands of the Irish tenant. He did 
not hesitate to disestablish the Irish 
Church, although he was told that it 
would lead to the disestablishment of the 
English Church ; and he will not hesi- 
tate to disestablish Irish landlordism, 
if he sees that it is for his interest to do 
so, ever* if it should be argued that it 
would end in the Nationalization of 
the Land of England. 

To the average official Englishman, 
Irish tenants and Irish landlords are 
only rival nuisances that he would like 
to abate in any way that would restore 
quiet “A plague on both your 
houses ” is his normal opinion of both 
parties to the Irish Land War. Iiish 
landlords are resting on a broken reed 
when they fancy that England will 
support them in their hour of need, if 
the people of Ireland refuse to yield to 
state force or to be seduced by state 
craft. England begins to see that it 
does not pay to tax herself to support a 
class of runaway landlords, to whom 
she gave the lands originally on con- 
dition that they should support her. 
When the English find that anything 
does not pay, its greatest moral prop 
is gone. And, of all unprofitable 
institutions to England, Irish land- 
lordism is the chief. 

The only “ impracticable ” and “im- 
possible” idea in planting and trans- 
planting the Irish people lies in the 
insane idea that this sick Ireland 
can be cured without abolishing her 
disease. That is impracticable. Land- 
lordism must go, or Ireland must go. 
Ireland is going as fast as steam can 
carry her, and I hope there will be a 
universal exodus if any attempt is made 
to save the despicable despots of her 
soil. Out with them / Better that the 
whole Irish race should be merged in 
our composite nationality in America , 
than that the Irish race in Ireland 
should continue to remain a race of 
perpetual tax-payers to men who got 
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their lands by confiscation and by per- 
jury, or because the forefathers of their 
present tenants refused to serve man 
rather than God, and become false to 
the faith in which they had been reared, 
and by which alone they hoped for the 
life everlasting. 

Let it be repeated and repeated, and 
remembered and remembered, that if 
the tenant purchased his holding at 
Griffith’s valuation, he would be pay- 
ing sometimes double, and quite as 
often quadruple, the price to which the 
landlord would have been equitably 
entitled, even if he had originally come 
honestly into the possession of his farm. 

Now, I often argued last winter, both 
in public and in private, that when the 
time came for universal purchase, in 
order to establish people’s proprietor- 
ship, every landlord should be com- 
pelled to deduct from the amount to be 
otherwise paid to him, every shilling 
that he had received for rent over Grif- 
fith’s valuation. The landlords pay 
their share of taxes on the basis of 
Griffith’s, valuation, and therefore they 
should be compelled to disgorge every 
shiHing that they exacted from then 
tenants since that valuation Ora, s made. 
I am glad to see that a distinguished 
Catholic bishop has recently advocated 
the same doctrine. Its extreme mod- 
eration is seen from the feet that his 
lordship is content to ignore the ten- 


ants’ rights in his improvements, at the 
time when Griffith’s valuation was 
made. 

The next lion in the way of peasant 
proprietorship is the vast sum that 
would be needed “ to buy out the land- 
lords and pay them at once.” Why* 
should they be “ paid at once ” ? Are 
they “ paid at once ” now ? As soon 
as die Land League is strong enough, 
not all the power of England will make 
it possible for the landlords to be paid 
at all / A strike among the tenants in 
Ireland would be quite as effective as 
among the English workingmen ; and 
all the power of the English Govern- 
ment does not dare to lay one finger 
on the trades-unions. The Queen' 
might die at St Helena if such an at- 
tempt to coerce the British worker 
should be seriously made. 

If, after a careful examination, it 
shall be determined to compel the land- 
lords to sell (I use the word compel for 
the sake of clearness, and because I 
mean it) at, say ten or fifteen years of 
Griffith’s valuation, then — after the de- 
ductions of rack-renting shall have 
been made — the Government should 
simply guarantee the payment of ten 
or fifteen annual installments, holding 
the lands in its own name and absolute 
'Sovereignty until the full amount was 
paid. The installments would probably 
be about one-third of the present rents. 


THE END.. 
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